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Cfood for Hungry ‘Wheat Lands 


N lands, so called, upon which 
the wheat crop of America so largely 
depends under present methods of 
agriculture, are rapidly diminishing in 
area. They are, in fact, measurably 
near to exhaustion. Measurably near, 

onsequence, is a marked expansion of what is 
r-ady a great national enterprise, the manufacture 
rtificial fertilizer. 
‘The agriculture of Europe long ago came to this 
changed status. A thousand years—perhaps more— 


have passed since the more thickly peopled regions 7 


of Asia reached it. The Chinese nation would have 
perished many cycles ago had it not mastered the art 
of unremitting, intensive fertilization. But America, 
only just emerging from the infancy of its exploita- 
tion of natural resource, as yet knows little more of 
fertilizer than that it smells. 

Hitherto the problem or extending America’s food 
supply has been childishly simple to solve. Wheat 
land boundaries had merely to be pushed outward in 
every inviting direction. But those boundaries already 
have reached certain ultimate limits. On the north 
they have, as in Alaska, abutted upon the Arctic 
Circle. Southward, climate has imposed its restriction. 
On the great central and western plains little remains 
for the breaking plow of the wheat farmer, though 
there are vast dry-land areas capable of irrigation, 
provided, always, this is worth the cost. 

Take the case of hard spring wheat alone. Those 
who are familiar with the growing of this grain know 
that the area of its successful production is gradually 
shifting westward and northward. There yet is room 
for such migration, but ultimately it must stop with 
the mountains and forests of the Canadian Northwest. 
What then? Either there will be no more hard spring 
wheat, or some means of fertilization must be adopted 
to revive the soil of the exhausted area, and turn the 
Wheat wave backward. 

Just what type of fertilization will perform this 
miracle seems to be in dispute. There is a hard- 
rooted theory that hard spring 
Wheat such as has been grown in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana requires so-called virgin soil, 
and that such soil, after being in 
use for a number of years, so de- 
teriorates as to be suitable for the 
growing only of coarse grains and 
Silage. The efficacy of commer- 
cial fertilizers in so restoring the 
Soil as to make it capable once 
more of producing hard spring 
Wheat has been mistrusted. 


pee fertilizer industry, how- 

ever, has a more hopeful ar- 
gument. It points, at any rate, to 
the demonstrated possibility of 
growing wheat of some sort on old 
Soils, as has been done in every 
ancient cereal. raising region of 
the world. This, it is argued, is 
the obvious alternative. When no 
further expansion of the wheat 
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HE ultimate object of promoting a fertilizer 

industry is to increase the food production of 
the arable land of the United States. This will 
come about only when farmers find it profitable 
to do so. A high cost fertilizer will mean that the 
day of their use will be postponed until the price 
of breadstuffs has risen considerably. On the other 
hand, any efforts that tend to lower the cost of 
fertilizers, by improved technical processes, by 
economies in distribution, and by scientific applica- 
tion to the soil, will tend to increase food supply 
without much greater increase in cost. This is a 
desirable condition and merits the best efforts of 
all parties connected, directly or indirectly, with 
the fertilizer industry. Not only this, but the 
United States, with its immense phosphate reserves, 
may have to become an important food producer 
for less favored nations. 

Dr. W. H. Voskuil, University of Pennsylvania. 
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growing area in America is possible, yield per acre 
must be increased; and the soil, to accomplish this, 
must be artificially fed. 


“| N a country such as the United States,” writes 
Dr. Walter H. Voskuil, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, “the maximum production of crops has 
not yet been reached, and it is difficult to make any 
predictions as to when this condition will be reached. 
It is a matter of common knowledge, however, that 
the better grades of land are now under cultivation 
and that any further extension of the area will be on 
lands which, under present prices of farm products, 
do not give profitable yields. Moreover, before the 
total possible area is under cultivation, farm practices 
will be adopted in the older and more productive sec- 
tions which will tend to increase the yields per acre. 
This will be accomplished, both by intensive cultiva- 
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tion, that is, by the application of more labor per unit 
area, and by the application of fertilizers. Because 
of the relatively high cost of labor it is quite likely 
that in this country the trend will be in the direction 
of the increased use of fertilizers.” 

Charles H. MacDowell, as president of the National 
Fertilizer Association, said in the course of a notable 
address delivered in 1922: “The farmer’s most impor- 
tant problem is to reduce the unit cost of growing 
what is consumed on his farm in stock feeding or is 
sold as grown to the outside world. His greatest 
insurance against loss is a low producing cost. It 
has long been our boast that we lead the world in 
the quantity of food produced per man. We must 
now pay more attention to acre yields per man. The 
further lowering of the unit cost of farm production 
is the first problem to be solved in getting agriculture 
stabilized and on a profitable basis.” 

Unfortunately, this is not the tenor of most of the 
talk that is heard in these days of political pandering 
to agricultural discontent. The farmer, by and large, 
is ignorant of both the present necessity outlined by 
Mr. MacDowell and the future prospect intimated by 
Dr. Voskuil. “Literally hundreds of thousands of 
farmers,” reports Charles J. Brand, executive secretary 
and treasurer of the National Fertilizer Association, 
“have never even seen a bag of commercial fertilizer, 
to say nothing of using any of it. We spend millions 
of dollars a year on plant breeding work,—and wisely, 
—but we devote only a small fraction of that sum to 
the investigation of soil treatment as affected by fer- 
tilizer use. As a farming nation, we are just begin- 
ning, on the whole, to become fertilizer conscious.” 

An increase of 5 per cent in the production of any 
crop due to the breeding of a new and more valuable 
variety would be considered, Mr. Brand thinks, most 
highly satisfactory. Even a small improvement in 
some particular quality would result in self-congratu- 
lation and encomiums from every quarter. But it 
appears from innumerable demonstrations, the facts 
of which are available to any farmer, that increases 
in yield ranging from a few per cent to a few hundred 

per cent are possible from the in- 
telligent use of fertilizer. This is 
true not only as to quantity, but 
as to quality as well. Fertilized 
corn, to use a single example, in- 
variably produces a higher per 
cent of perfect ears and fewer 
nubbins than unfertilized. 


ITH so little prevalent 

knowledge of the uses of 
fertilizer in this country, it is not 
surprising that there should be 
even greater ignorance as to the 
magnitude that has already been 
attained by the industry. As Mr. 
Brand says in a recent article in 
Nation’s Business: “This fertilizer 
industry is an essential one, but 
there are still a lot of folks who 
don’t think so. It wasn’t’ many 
years ago that a well-known farm 
leader was quoted as saying: “The 
fertilizer curse must be kept east 
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of the Mississippi River’ How any method of soil 
treatment that produced from 10 to 200 per cent in- 
crease in crops from the same unit of land could be 
a curse is hard to fathom, but right now there still 
are farmers and ‘agricultural authorities’ who take a 
position closely akin to this.” 


ad in spite of this reluctance on the part of 
American agriculture, it is somewhat surprising to 
learn. that in the older sections of the United States 
and certain specialized crop areas, such as the truck 
sections of Florida and the potato producing county 
of Aroostook, Maine, the amount of fertilizer used 
already approximates or even exceeds in pounds per 
acre that used in nations like Holland, Germany and 
Belgium. Taking the country as a whole, however, 
it is estimated that American farmers apply an av- 
erage of about 40 lbs fertilizer per acre of cultivated 
land. This figure compares with the following data 
for 1922 from European countries: Great Britain and 
Ireland, 119 lbs; France, 167; Germany, 486; Holland, 
1,257. 

“The population problem in its relation to food 
production,” writes Mr. Brand, “is always before the 
nations of the world, particularly those where the 
birth rate is such that excess population means, broad- 
ly speaking, a constantly reducing standard of living. 
It is a known fact that German agricultural methods, 
involving particularly the use of the commercial fer- 
tilizer, were among the great- factors that enabled her 
to wage war~so_long against superior numbers and 
resources. The agricultural performances of Holland 
and Denmark are constantly brought to our attention. 

“It might be reasonable to look for a relationship 
between the amount of plant food used per acre in 
various countries and the agricultural importance of 
those countries. Such a direct relationship does not 
exist. Our virgin soils—so long believed inexhaustibly 
virgin—have enabled us almost literally to feed the 
world for half a century, permitting us to get by 
without proper attention to the restoration of soil 
fertility. First in agricultural importance, we rank 
about sixteenth in our use of fertilizers.” 

It is significant to consider the wide variation in 
crop yields between the United States and European 
countries, as indicating what might be done through 
the use of fertilizer. In 1923, according to figures 
appearing in the Miller’s Almanack and Yearbook, 
the average yield of wheat per acre in the United 
States was 13.5 bus, against 29.6 in Germany, 22 in 
Austria, 20.5 in Hungary, 20.3 in France and 32.4 in 
the United Kingdom. Wheat production in the United 
States probably averages slightly under 15 bus per 
acre, against an average of nearly 33 in Germany. 
Rye yields average 16 bus, against 29 in Germany 
and 35 in Belgium. 

Apologists for this country’s reluctance over the 
use of artificial fertilizer assert that the situation is 
one that automatically will adjust itself. It was in- 
evitable and natural, they say, that as long as fresh 
lands were available they should be exploited; small 
average yields were compensated for by cheapness of 
production cost, compared with the cost of renewing 
exhausted soils. The fertilizer exponents, however, 
maintain that the cost of producing a bushel of grain 
under the traditional system in this country becomes 
relatively higher as the years pass. Even though the 
average yield should remain stationary—and there 
has been no apparent decline in the past quarter of 
a century—the cost per bushel must constantly in- 
crease in competition with other wheat raising coun- 
tries of the world. Fertilization and intensified culti- 
vation, therefore, are inevitable. 

Curiously, the farmer in the United States is mainly 
unaware of this fundamental revolution going on re- 
lentlessly in his industry. He persists in his policy 
of soil exhaustion, and looks to Congress to restore 
his vanishing profits. The government, in fact, has 
aided and abetted him in this folly. Expansion of 
the wheat growing area of the country has been a 
dominant policy of governmental agricultural leaders. 
This was right, within reasonable bounds, but there 
are those who apply the vigorous criticism that reason- 
able bounds have been frequently overstepped; that 
hundreds of thousands of acres of lands have been 
brought under wheat cultivation that had no chance 
of ever paying interest on either the investment in 
irrigation systems or simple breaking to the plow. 


There is too much wheat land, say the fertilizer 
people. Concentrate, they urge, and enrich the soil 
scientifically. Here are some of the things that have 
been done or might be done: 

The United States today is the only really great 
corn producing nation, raising an average of about 27 
bus per acre. It is not unreasonable to suppose, the 
fertilizer people say, that this yield could be doubled 
at a cost of no more than $5 per year for fertilizer. 
At present Iowa, according to a recent investigation, 
spends on the average only three cents per acre for 
commercial fertilizer and manure combined. 

Admittedly the North Atlantic states, including 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land, are not typical corn producing states. On the 
other hand, the East north central group, including 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, and 
the West north central group, including Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, and North and 
South Dakota, are largely in what may be termed the 
true corn belt. Nevertheless, the North Atlantic 
group, where $13.86 worth of fertilizer and manure 
per acre were applied in 1924, produced an average 
yield of 41 bus per acre; while the East north central 
group produced 34 bus, and the West north central 
27, the former using $4.50 and the latter $1.83 worth 
of fertilizers. 

The average yield per acre for potatoes in the 
United States is about 97 bus, while Germany’s av- 
erage is about 203. Of two great potato growing 
sections of the United States, Michigan produces about 
100 bus per acre, using very little fertilizer, while in 
Aroostook County, Maine, where the use of commer- 
cial fertilizer has been intelligently and extensively 
developed, the yield is almost identical with that of 
Germany. 

American yields of hay, produced practically with- 
out fertilizer, are absurd, compared with those grown 
in the Old World through the use of fertilizer. And 
this is true, it is asserted, of many other important 
crops. 


M ORE fertilizer is used for the raising of cotton 
than for any other crop grown in the United 
States. The Department of Agriculture has found on 
the basis of the experience of 1,471 farmers that those 
who grew 60 lbs and under of lint cotton per acre used 
on an average $1.73 worth of fertilizer and manure per 
acre. Those who produced from 100 to 140 Ibs used 
$3.12 worth of fertilizer and manure; those who pro- 
duced 221 to 260 lbs used $4.82 worth of fertilizer; 
those who produced 261 to 300 Ibs per acre used $6.75 
worth, and those who produced from 421 to 460 lbs 
spent $9.40. With cotton worth from 20c to 30c Ib, 
the advantages of using fertilizer on this crop are not 
difficult to perceive. ' 

What is commercial fertilizer, and where does it 
come from? Probably not one farmer in a hundred 
could answer. For that matter, the general public 
is only vaguely aware of the identity of a great and 
growing domestic industry. 

Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash form the back- 
bone trio of the fertilizer business. For two of them 
the United States is still dependent upon foreign 
countries. 

Nitrogen in the form of sulphate of ammonia 


comes from coke ovens and city gas works; in organic 


form it comes from the slaughtering industry, the shoe 
industry and from city garbage plants of various 
kinds, as well as other sources, but largely it still 
comes from Chile in the form of nitrate of soda. 

The Chilean nitrate fields have been a topic of 
international interest for many years, but particularly 
within the recent period of arbitration in which Gen- 
eral Pershing was the dominant figure. The so-called 
Tacna-Arica dispute between Chile and Peru involves 
principally the rich nitrate lands that were lost to 
Peru and Bolivia through the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of a three-cornered war. It is estimated that the 
Chilean government has had more than $1,000,000,000 
income from these nitrate fields in the past 45 years. 
Approximately 1,000,000 tons per year, worth nearly 
$50,000,000, are sent to the United States. 

The Chilean nitrate fields lie in what is known as 
the desert of Atacama, which traverses the barren and 
desiccated western slopes of the Andes at an altitude 
of 2,000 to 6,000 feet. The supply available, at the 
present rate of nitrate production from this area, is 
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sufficient to last 200 to 300 years. Chilean nitrate was 
first exported in 1838, but the principal development 
of this industry took place subsequent to about 1868, 
There are now about 175 plants or “oficinas” for 
exploitation of the fields, large areas of which are 
owned by the Chilean government and sold at auction. 
Chile’s chief source of public revenue, in fact, lies in 
the income from these sales and from an export tax on 
the nitrates produced. About one third of the annual 
output goes to the United States. 

The Chilean nitrates are adapted for use either by 
direct application to the soil or in combination with 
potash and phosphate fertilizers. 

United States imports of all fertilizers combined 
total nearly 2,000,000 tons annually, the principal 
items, in addition to Chilean nitrates, being as follows: 
guano, 25,000 tons; dried blood, 7,000; tankage, 22,000; 
sulphate of ammonia, 6,000; other nitrogenous ma- 
terial, including fish scrap, hoof meal, castor bean 
pomace, etc., 47,000; bone phosphates (bone ash, bone 
dust and bone meal) and animal carbon suitable for 
fertilizing purposes, 22,000; phosphate rock, 16,000; 
chloride (muriate of potash), 129,000; sulphate of 
potash, 75,000; kainite, 157,000; manure salts, 231,000; 
other potash bearing substances, 43,000; miscellaneous 
manures, 37,000. 

Potash, which is indispensable on many soils, is 
largely imported from Germany and Alsace. About 
10 per cent is produced in this country, a part of it 
from the treatment of the spent materials of indus- 
trial alcohol plants, some from blast furnaces, and a 
few thousand tons as a byproduct of the cement in- 


_ dustry, but the principal source of American potish 


at present is the briny water of Searles Lake, Cvli- 
fornia. 

The American fertilizer industry has been uncer 
a great handicap during the past 10 years, a direct 
reflection of general agricultural conditions. In 1°14 
this country manufactured over 8,400,000 tons com- 
mercial fertilizer. The setback of the post-war per od 
reduced this tonnage to less than 6,000,000, which was 
the point reached in 1921. During the past four yeurs 
there has been a steady gain from this low point, the 
production in 1925 being estimated at about 7,500,')00 
tons. 

Some of the strongest fertilizer companies went 
bankrupt in 1920, and others suffered severe losses. 
Millions of dollars in bad debts incumbered their 
books, and the whole of this burden has not yet been 
shaken off. Only within recent months has there been 
a noticeably broad, general improvement in the in- 
dustry. 

The materials with which the domestic industry 
works would be surprising to most laymen, as would 
the intimate relationship that exists between the mak- 
ing of fertilizer and other American industries. Be- 
tween $10,000,000 and $15,000,000 is the annual income 
of packing houses from materials that are a byproduct 
of animal slaughter. In former years, fumes from the 
copper smelters destroyed crops to such an extent that 
the copper companies were generally in litigation over 
the matter. Now, by passing through water sulphur 
dioxide, one of the most harmful of these smelter 
gases, sulphuric acid is formed. 


select acid is the great reagent for making 
\J phosphorus available for crop production, «nd 
phosphorus is one of the plant food elements most 
generally lacking in soils everywhere in the world. 
The basic slag of the steel industry is one of the 
important sources of phosphatic material. Coal mites, 
coke ovens and city gas works furnish a notable ‘part 
of the nitrogen used in agriculture, sulphate of «m- 
monia being a byproduct of the destructive. distillation 
of coal, petroleum and several other materials. Sul- 
phate of ammonia also is a byproduct of dyesiuff 
manufacture. 

The extent to which the domestic fertilizer industry 
is concerned with the byproducts of other industries 
is well worth noting. “It is sound economics,” writes 
Mr. Brand, “to use these materials. This is a point 
that it would be well for the proponents of govern- 
ment manufacture of fertilizers at Muscle Shoals to 
remember. Uneconomic production under government 
subsidy, direct or indirect, of fertilizers at Muscle 
Shoals would result in merely shifting the burden of 
cost to other shoulders by a deliberate production of 

.(Continued on page 988.) 
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THE QUESTION OF BREAD QUALITY 

HE British baking and milling press continues to 

reflect open-minded discussion of the relative 
merits of old-fashioned bread and modern “cake bread” 
in their effect on consumption. A considerable element 
of the industries and no small part of the interested 
public maintain that the supermilling of flour, with 
bleaching and other refining treatments, and the pro- 
duction of superfine loaves of cakelike bread, is re- 
sponsible for the alienation of taste for bread. 

These believe that the old-style bread made with 
salt, water, yeast, shortening, and perhaps a potato 
now and then, was what the public liked best. They 
hold ihat, if modern machinery were used in producing 
the maximum quality in bread of simple composition, 
the wheat taste would be more fully preserved and 
the departed appetite for bread recovered. Members 
of the school are especially antagonistic to the refine- 
ment of flour by excessive whitening and the use of 
“improvers.” 

Opposed to these, although apparently with more 
open minds than in this country, is the overwhelming 
proportion of both milling and baking industries. 
These hold that the extreme refinement of the loaf, 
together with modern wrapping and handling meth- 
ods, have served to keep bread consumption from de- 
cining even further, and that the future of baking 
rests on the foundation of still greater excellence— 
meaning refinement—in the loaf. Their argument runs 
parallel with those in this country who, by the addi- 
tion of milk, butter and other enriching elements, aim 
to make bread a more nearly complete food. 

It is not likely that the question soon, if ever, will 
be settled there or here. There is much in this country 
to indicate that the refined loaf has less appeal to the 
general taste and appetite. Opposed to it is another 
volume of evidence showing great gains in the business 
of bakers who produce a loaf of such whiteness and 
so enriched with ingredients that it is cake in all but 
sweetness. Argument in behalf of the loaf made with 
yeast, salt, water and a trifle of shortening is, quite 
naturally, wasted upon bakers whose own experience 
runs so convincingly to the contrary, 

The difficulty is that the question of bread con- 
sumption, as well as other changes in the dietary, is 
so confused with changes in manners and customs, in 
means and standards of living, and in the develop- 
ment and expansion of what may be regarded as new 
foods, that there is no way to confine it to its own 
merits for consideration. Some of the hundred com- 
Plexities suggest that the public encourages added 
refinements in every other food and demands that 
bread alone be coarsened. Others indicate that style 
and manner of living determine the rate of bread 
consumption, and that its quality has little or nothing 
to do with the result. 

This much may be said with apparent safety: 
whether or not bread already has been refined to a 
point where consumption is adversely affected, there 
is nothing to argue that the refining and enrichment 
should be carried further. As somewhat of a corollary 
to this, it may be suggested that consumption as a 
whole might be stimulated by making the simplest type 
of loaf equally available, and thereby appealing to 
both quantities of the public taste. 





AN ABSURD WARNING 
N a recent speech in Toronto, a visiting English 
bishop issued solemn warning against the proba- 
bility of the United States becoming greedy and seek- 
ing to extend its boundaries over the territories of its 
northern neighbor. To emphasize the danger and jus- 
tify his warning, he had perforce to question the 
loyalty of the people of Canada, not only to the British 
‘rown but to the dominion as well. It is merely 
incidental that he also had to indict the good sense of 

the people of the United States. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In a fairly wide and reasonably comprehensive ac- 
quaintance in this country, the writer of this has yet 
to know a single individual who ever gave a serious 
thought to annexation of Canada. If any were to 
discuss it at all it would be as a mild and quite harm- 
less joke. So far as outward evidence may be taken, 
there never has been, is not now, and never is likely 
to be, the slightest desire among the people or by the 
government of the United States to combine their 
interests with those of the people or government of 
Canada, even if they were invited to do so, which they 
never have been and almost certainly never will be. 

The relations between Canada and the United 
States are such that the European mind probably has 
difficulty in understanding them. That three thousand 
miles of border can remain unpoliced and a chain of 
four inland seas be guarded by nothing more offensive 
than small revenue boats is simply not comprehensible 
to minds age old in thoughts of border strife, biased 
patriotism and political envy and scheming. They can- 
not understand national neighborliness existing by 
right of good feeling rather than through the binding 
force of treaties, checks and balances, leagues, courts 
and power to wage war. 

The United States has no dream of empire beyond 
its own borders, already rich in possessions beyond 
all else in world history. Its poor attempts in the 
islands thrust upon it by the Spanish War have proved 
expensive experiments in national altruism, and there 
are few who would not welcome being absolved of 
further responsibility if these troublesome possessions 
could be gotten rid of without prospect of injury to 
their own inhabitants and serious international com- 
plications. This country, on all accounts, is content 
to live its own life in the one way which its history 
has proved it able to do. 

These facts are perfectly well known to the intel- 
ligent people of Canada, among whom there is no dis- 
trust and little envy of the power and wealth of 
their neighbor. They believe, by every right, in their 
own development as a nation, and, by the same right, 
should and do resent any inference or implication that 
their future is bound to ours by any tie other than 
that of friendship and good neighborliness. Warnings, 
prelatic or otherwise, against imperial designs by this 
country not only are stupid, but are resented alike by 
intelligent public opinion on both sides of three thou- 
sand miles of friendship guarded border. 


OUR HEAD IS BOWED 
HIS message appeared in the epistolatory odds 
and ends of the mail of an important milling 
company the other morning: 
“‘EKat more bread, it is healthy.’ This is 
what you people write on the windows of gro- 
cery stores or bakery shops. We frown on you 
all when we see that. Seemingly you are honest 
(you are trying to make out so), but in fact 
you are all dangerous hogs and robbers; you 
are trusts of greediness, thus you are mur- 
derers, too, both directly and indirectly. How 
can the poorer masses of people eat plenty of it 
when you charge so dear for everything (in 
order that you get richer and richer), and they 
never have money enough? 
“Didn’t you make all loaves much smaller and 
the prices much higher on all bread, rolls, cakes, 
flour, and everything else in the world? You 
have neither soft heart, shame, nor honesty or 
justice about you at all. You have freed ten 
million women from baking at home, you say. 
The following is more true: You made much 
more than ten million women, girls, and men 
too lazy, ignorant, careless—you have robbed 
them of the real, natural, and innocent happy 
life, and you free so many millions of their 
money every day. You spend a pile of money 
on advertising; honest people don’t have to.” 
There is no especial point to printing this cheerful 
and happy communication on this page. Yet its read- 
ing may sober the minds of those millers, if any there 
be, who have become unduly: set up or overproud in 
their calling or their accomplishments. They may 
know that one man at least is not impressed either 
with the traditions or present available evidences of 
their honesty. 

“Nothing is bolder,” says a hoary adage, “than a 
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miller’s shirt, which every morning collars a thief.” 
“The best of the mill is,” says another of equally 
ancient vintage, “the sacks can’t speak.” The present 
correspondent seems but to have brought these old 
saws down to date, with a trifle of his own feeling 
added for emphasis. 


DANGEROUS PROPHECIES 

N these columns, last week, comment was made on 

the “intention to sow” bulletin recently issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, forecasting, on the 
basis of returns from forty thousand farmers, the 
probable acreage of winter wheat to be seeded this 
autumn. In the course of the comment something was 
said questioning the economic value of a production 
forecast based on such flimsy evidence as a mere 
expression from growers weeks before seeding time. 

Following the “intention to sow” report, the de- 
partment released a further statement, based on the 
acreage forecast, in which it estimates an exportable 
surplus of two hundred million bushels in 1927, dis- 
cusses world conditions and acreages in considerable 
detail, and predicts a generally low price for wheat. 

“The probabilities are,” says the forecast, “that 
American wheat will remain on a world market basis 
in 1927. The world market situation for wheat next 
year, in so far as it can be determined at present, 
seems not likely to be materially different from the 
present year. There is little indication of any material 
expansion in acreage outside the United States, and 
the carry-over next July is not likely to be large. 
Barring unusually high yields such as occurred in 
1915 and 1923, over a large part of the wheat area 
of the world, foreign competition probably will be 
about on a par with the present year.” 

It may fairly be assumed that the purpose of 
these releases by the Department of Agriculture is 
to discourage, by emphasis on bearish price argu- 
ments, the sowing of an excessive acreage to wheat this 
autumn. Apparently it does not care to go the ex- 
treme of urging the reduction of wheat production 
to domestic requirements. It prefers rather to point 
out the probabilities of an export surplus so large 
as to form a price burden and to assure that United 
States prices will continue on a world level, which 
world level may be even lower than at present. 

Whatever the purpose, it does not appear to be 
within the province of government, no matter what 
the political or economic considerations, to argue the 
possibilities of wheat production and their price ef- 
fects in the style and manner of a racing form chart. 
The world value of wheat is subject to a hundred 
influences, of which the sown acreage in the United 
States is far from most important. Such a survey, 
for instance, if issued in the summer of 1913, not only 
might have served greatly to restrict the seeding of 
wheat in the autumn of that year but, without too 
great strain on the imagination, might have brought 
the war to a sudden and unwelcome end because of 
lack of bread for the defenders against Germany in 
the first campaign. 

It is possible that, with apparently wide acqui- 
escence in increased paternalism of government, there 
may be some province for the Department of Agri- 
culture to counsel farmers in the matter of planning 
production and rotation of crops to meet anticipated 
requirements. It is, however, difficult to concede that 
this province can be extended to encompass prescience 
in the forecasting of production and prices, even when 
effort is made to base forecasts on historical data, 
averages and reasonable probabilities. 

The price of wheat may conceivably, through the 
influence of elements not now apparent, reach un- 
precedented heights before the harvest of 1928. There 
is nothing to insure that severity of winter or other 
untoward and unanticipatable condition may not de- 
stroy half the fall sown wheat acreage. The United 
States might, by reason of government forecasts lead- 
ing to subnormal seeding, fail to produce wheat for 
its own 1927-28 requirements. 

Providence, manifested in the sunshine and the 
rains, governs the production of wheat against the 
needs of the world. The supply of: bread is never 
more than a few weeks behind world hunger. Fore- 
casts and predictions may, perhaps, have their place; 
but it is a dangerous thing, certainly not within the 
province of government, to undertake, by price prophe- 
cies, to influence the production of bread grain. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTH WEST— 


Minneapolis 


St. Paul ..... 
yey tigen Ig 16, 645 
Outside mills* 


Totals 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City... 
WORE .cccess 


Salina . 
St. Joseph 
Omaha 


Outside milist 


Totals 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
33,500 
54,100 
60,000 
53,485 
405 9,429 
101,452 115,996 


St. Louis 
Outsidet 

Toledo 
Outside? 


Indianapolis 


Southeast 


Totals 


PACIFIC COAST— 


Portiand 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


Totals 
Buffalo .. 
Chicago 


PERCENTAGES OF 
The followipg table shows the percentages 
various points. 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
as reported to The North- 
» output when ep- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST 


of activity 


ly output of flour, 
western Miller, 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


Dulut h-Super ior 
Outside mills* 
Average 
SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City 


Wichita 
Salina .. 
St. Joseph 
Omaha 


Outside millst 


Average 
CENTRAL 


St. Loui 
Outsidet 

Toledo 
Outsidef 


Indianapolis 


Southeast 


Average 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland 
Seattle . 
Tacoma 


Average 


Buffalo . 
Chicago .. 


*Minnesota, 
mills outside 
Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern 


named. 


tMills outside of St. 
in that city. 
{Central states mills outside of 


Russell's Flour Production and 


Russell's 


United States 
ment as follows, 
Production 
Week ending Aug 
Previous week 


July 1-Aug. 
Imports— 

July 1-Aug. 
Exports 


Week ending Aug. : 
Previous week 


July 1-Aug. 


614,666 647,59 
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4 Aug. 28 
2,267 27 
11,223 
13,825 
. 166,162 213,866 


39 441, 181 § 


156,993 149,246 
8,7 52,647 
33,484 
4,064 
28,882 
211, ‘082 3 29,27 


7 316,510 


2 
é 
2 
3 


85,224 
85,748 193,040 
38,000 


ACTIVITY 
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84 
88 
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91 


92 


SOUTHERN 
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52 


62 
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70 


70 
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production 
in barrels (000's omitted): 
1926 
2,802 
2,875 
19,714 


356 
112 
1,318 
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Moderate Activity in Flour Market 


Domestic Demand.—Northwestern mills report that new crop flour buy- 
ing continues in moderate proportions, bookings ranging from fair to good 
and being generally well scattered. Orders last week were mainly for com- 


paratively small lots, as was the case also in the South- 
west, where anticipations of the effect of the Canadian 
crop on the trend of flour prices are generally bearish. 
Buffalo millers complain of slack business in compari- 
son with the handsome record of last September, and 
in the St. Louis district flour buying is described as 
inactive, due to the uncertain feeling created by the 
action of the wheat market. In the central and south- 
ern states domestic demand has been maintained better 
than was expected. Eastern markets appear to reflect the belief that in 
general the needs of the trade in hard and soft winters are well covered, 
and that there is a strong inclination to wait for a break in springs. 

Export Trade—Foreign purchases of hard winters, which have been in- 
creasing during the past fortnight, continue to hold up well. Germany and 
Holland are the best buyers. Other continental countries and the United 
Kingdom: are also more active, though buyers’ ideas are generally out of line 
with those of sellers. There is a strong bearish sentiment abroad. A slightly 
better tone prevails in South American markets, as buyers there are re- 
ported to be ordering better grades than usual, possibly the result of the poor 
quality of Argentine wheat. 

Production.—Complaint as to shipping directions continues general. Pro- 
duction on the whole, however, is well maintained in most centers. Much of 
the difficulty experienced in obtaining instructions is caused by the present 
situation of the market, which is below the prices prevailing during the 
period of heavy buying. 

Prices.—Mill prices are firm and slightly higher than a week ago, ex- 
cept in Buffalo, where there was a drop during the past week of 55@70c bbl. 

Millfeed—The millfeed market continues inactive under slack demand 
and improved pasturage, but prices are firm to slightly higher, in view of 
comparatively light production and scant mill offerings. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Eno., Sept. 7.—(Special Cable)—There is some spot demand, 
especially for arriving Canadian flours. Little interest is shown in purchas- 
ing ahead. Mills’ prices are considered too high compared with home mills, 
which offer forward flour at very low prices. English country milled flour 
is obtainable at 39s ($6.62 bbl), delivered. London port mills’ quotations are 
officially 1s lower, but they are selling at considerably less. Demand for low 
grade is slow and stocks are small. Argentine has gradually risen 5s sack 
since June. Canadian topg are quoted at 44s@45s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.47@ 
7.72 bbl) September, 42s 6d@44s ($7.21@7.47 bbl) October-November; ex- 
ports at 42s ($7.13 bbl) September, 40s 6d ($6.87 bbl) October-November; 
Kansas exports at 40@41s ($6.79@6.96 bbl), September-October; American 
milled Manitobas at 41s 9d ($7.08 bbl), October; American low grade at 30s 
($5.09 bbl); Argentine at 25s ($4.24 bbl); Australian patents at 41s ($6.96 
bbl) arriving, and 44s ($7.47 bbl) for shipment; and home milled straight 
run at equal to 41s 6d ($7.04 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—Buyers, apparently being well stocked, fail to respond to 
the low offers by Canadian and Kansas mills. Kansas tops are quoted at $8 
per 100 kilos ($7.13 bbl); Canadian exports, old crop at $8 ($7.13 bbl), new 
crop, October, $7.80 ($6.95 bbl); home milled for prompt delivery at $8 
($7.13 bbl), ‘September-December at $7.70 ($6.86 bbl); and Belgian flour 
at $7.75 ($6.90 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The markets generally are lower, owing to favorable crop 
news. Buyers stand aloof, having no confidence in prices. Stocks of im- 
ported flour are very low, but forward buying is at a standstill. Canadian 
tops are offered at $8@8.20 per 100 kilos ($7.13@7.30 bbl), October; ex- 
ports at $8.40 ($7.48 bbl) September, $7.90@8 ($7.05@7.13 bbl) October- 
December; Kansas tops at $7.90@8.80 ($7.05@7.40 bbl), September; ex- 
ports at $7.90 ($7.05 bbl), September-December; English patents at $7.92@ 
9.12 ($7.06@8.13 bbl); home milled at $11 ($9.80 bbl); rye flour at $7.75 
@7.85 ($6.90@7 bbl). 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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GRAIN FUTURES ) BAARKETS 


WHEAT 
Chicago 
Sept. Dec. 


131% 135% 


132% 136% 
130% 133% 
130% 134% 


Holiday 


129% 132% 
Kansas City 
Sept. Dec. 
124% 128% 
125% 129 5% 
124 27% 
124% 27% 
123% 126% 
Winnipeg 
Oct Dec 


132% 130% 
130% 127% 
131% 128% 


130% 127% 
130% 27% 
“we 





Holiday 


75% 82% 
74% 81% 
75% 83% 
74% 82% 
OATS 
Chicago 
Sept. Dec. 
36% 40% 
36% 40% 
36% 40% 
36 5% 40% 
36% 40% 
RYE 
Chicago 

Sept. Dec. 
94 99% 
94% 100% 
93% 99 

93% 98% 
91% 96% 


Holiday 


FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis 
Sept. Oct. 
232% 234% 
231% 233% 
231% 233% 
232% 234% 
231% 233% 


Holiday 















Septembr 












Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec 
138% 142 
139% 1424 
138% 140% 
138% 1414 
136 139% 

St. Louis 
Sept. Dee 
131% 134% 
132% 135% 
13 133% 
129% 132% 
128% 132 
Duluth durum 
Sept. Dee 
126% 1254 
127% 126% 
125% 248 
126% 24 
124% 1 122% 
Holiday 
Buenos Aires 
Sept. Oct 
<aae 140% 
apne 40% 
138 4: 

Holida 
133% 


Sept. Dec 
75% 79% 
76% 

75% 8% 
76% 
76 ) 


Minnea polis 


Sept. Dec 
35% 8% 
36% 8% 
35% §t 
36 wy 8 
Ib % 8 


Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec 
90% 4 


91% 945 
89% 93 
90% 93% 
88 914 


Duluth 
Oct 


Holiday 





ending Sept. 


with comparisons: 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, 
flour in the principal distributing centers fi 


shipments and stocks of heat 


for 


barrels 00's 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 7 13 


Milwaukee ... 59 61 
Dul.-Superior.. 174 190 
tNashville oe 


TRE 267 233 
York ... 211 245 
econ 36 22 
44 23 

79 


seer . fe 


*Receipts by lake only. 
s ending Sept. 1. 


to bo 


> 


tFigures fer ! 


1925 1926 1925 


298 
150 
100 301 253 
1 30 «31 
5 
8 
212 





In the 12 months ending July 31, last, 
Canada exported 131,811 tons millfeed 
most of which went to the United States 








Flour 


quotations 


Spring first 


Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter 


Soft winter straight 


Soft winter 


Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 


Family patent 
OutqeOM wccccoess 


Straight 


reported to 
carload 


Seattle (49's) 
Dp 8.00 
56.60@ 6.30 
56.656@ 6.40 


*Includes near-by straights. 


Montana ....... 7.10@ 7.45 TT) 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 7. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia 
$7.60@ 8.10 $....@.... $7.35@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.25 $7.75@ 8.00 §....@.... $7.60@ 
7.35@ 7.65 rece Pocve 6.90@ 7.30 7.00@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.70 err, ete 7.256@ 

75@ 6.95 Tern Fern 6.60@ 7.00 7.20@ 7.30 7.00@ 7.50 ove S@svee 6.50@ 

eo M@ecee 7.00@ 7.35 6.75@ 7.20 7.50@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.50 Tee) Fert 7.2 

a ae 6.35@ 6.85 6.15@ 6.55 7.00@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.10 ret. free 6.7 

ew 5.35@ 5.86 6.00@ 6.25 os co Doce cone Beces ccco@Peces 000 

ot Bieces ovate ves 6.50@ 7.00 8.00@ 8.25 Tee. Te Per, Sere 600088 veces 

Ke eaae siwnttebes 5.75@ 6.25 re ieee 5.90@ 6.10 cove Deve *6.00@ 
Ter. Sree wot. fee 5.50@ 6.10 co caucus pee Bocce cove @eces eee chet 
5.35@ 6.60 Tevk Fore Ter iret 6.00@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.10 060 sMPoces 6.00@ 6.2 
4.10@ 4.30 < 6's En oe cose eden 4.75@ 4.80 wv.e8 Qeens 60.00 Beads sons 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto inde | 
Yee $7.25@ 7.80 a Pa Spring top patene-) 8+ ere $....@9.15 
POOGNE cicccccs 7.60@ 8.05 oe @ Ontario 90% patentst. ....@5.50 


7.00@ 


Aa aA 
e 2 


ave bates Spring exports§ 
Spring second patentf.....@7.80 ....@8. 55 


@ a Ontario exports§. 
{Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


198-lb jutes. Secondhand jutes. §140-1b juts 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jute All 
Boston Columbus tNash vill 
$8.75@ 8.80  $7.70@ $8.500 9.0 
7.50@ 8.70 7.35 @ .@ » 
7.00@ 7.25 a FPS ; 
7.65 7.50@ 7.50@ 8.0 
i eee 7.00@ ro: “ 
7.00@ 7.60 7.25@ 8.500 8% 
6.30@ 6.65 6.75@ 7.25@ 19 
6.15@ 6.30 eevee its 6.25 @ 6.2 
6.00@ 6.25 ey Eee 2 
4.85@ 4.90 «Stig CSS 6 ? 
Toronto **Winnip® 
Spring first clearf ...... $6.70 $6.95 
isi iach scien 42s 0d 
.878@37s 6a 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


ITTLE further information became available last week concerning wheat 
| production in the northern hemisphere. A correction is made in the fig- 
ures of Roumania which would increase the total previously noted for 
that country by 2,230,000 bus. According to the present state of official 
figures the position is therefore practically the same as set forth last week, 
namely, for 26 countries a production of 2,457,043,100 bus for 1926, as against 
2,474,927,800 last year. 

Changes will, however, undoubtedly have to be made in the figures, both 
for the United States and Canada. Threshing returns have been exceeding 
expectations in many portions of the winter wheat belt of the United States, 

d many private estimators are now confident that the total production will 
larger than the last official figures indicate. Wet weather in western Can- 
ia has caused delay in harvesting, and there is not yet a sufficient number of 
representative threshing returns to establish a definite check on estimates, but 
there is no longer any doubt that the last official figures are much too low. 
Some opinions have been published that the Canadian crop is as large as 


t of last year, but in the absence of a record of actual outturns, conserva- 
tive opinion is not counting on a crop in the prairie provinces of much more 

n 350,000,000 bus, which would be 50,000,000 less than last year but a 

e over 50,000,000 more than the last government estimate. 

Arrivals of wheat and flour in Europe in the last week in August were 


ry heavy, totaling 14,308,000 bus. 


For the first four weeks of the crop 


year, arrivals have averaged almost 11,700,000 bus per week, as against only 


9,000,000 during the corresponding weeks last year. 


Arrivals in Europe ex- 


ceeded world shipments to Europe during the same period by some 6,400,000 
bus, and quantities on passage were therefore reduced by this amount. If 
Furope continues to need supplies on the scale of the arrivals during August, 
pments to Europe must be increased; that is, Europe must buy more 
‘oad than she has been doing in the last few weeks. 
Australian exports of wheat and flour were 424,000 bus this week, mak- 
the total shipments since July 1, 1926, to Sept. 3, 1926, about 5,200,000. 
[he exportable surplus, as issued by the government on July 1, 1926, was 
0,000 bus, but this amount has been overshipped, as the foregoing figures 
vy. The disappearance of the exportable surplus and the extra 200,000 
bus indicates that either the official estimate of the 1925-26 wheat crop, given 
107,448,800 bus, is too low, or that importers cannot look to Australia for 


further supplies until the new crop season. 


Last year, from Sept. 2 to Dec. 


the total shipments from this country amounted to about 7,600,000 bus, 
out of which 900,000 were cleared for Europe. 

he manner in which exports of wheat and flour from North America 

e distributed among the various ocean ports during the past year pre- 


sents many features of interest. 


During the United States crop year, ended 


June 30, more United States wheat took the ocean at Montreal than at any 
other ocean port on this continent, Portland, Oregon, standing second on the 


list, and New York third. 


Montreal handled over two and one half times 


as much as New York. As far as Canadian wheat is concerned, during the 
Canadian crop year Montreal and New York handled practically the same 
imount, about 75,000,000 bus each, while Vancouver came second, Philadelphia 


tl rd, Baltimore fourth, and St. John, N. B., fifth. 


In total wheat of both 


countries, Montreal was the leading port. 
Flour exports were differently distributed, the most notable feature being 


the concentration of the flour exports through the port of New York. 


Of the 


total United States exports of flour of 9,540,000 bbls, including that milled in 
bond, no less than 4,592,000 bbls were exported through New York, or over 


48 per cent. 


ports, Seattle and Tacoma, with 1,224,000. 
traced as having been shipped from Canadian ocean ports. 


New Orleans followed with 1,479,000, and then the Puget Sound 


No United States flour can be 
In the Canadian 


crop year, Canadian flour to the quantity of 3,563,000 bbls went out through 
Montreal, and almost the same quantity, 3,558,000, through New York. In 
total wheat and flour of both countries, New York led Montreal by a small 


margin. 








The Retail Inventory Method 


HE reduction of the inventory at re- 

tail by a percentage representing the 

accumulated mark up develops the 
cost inventory. This in a few words de- 
scribes the process and the aims of the 
retail inventory method, from which are 
derived all the benefits in the nature of 
controls, information and safeguards that 
this method establishes. 

From the standpoint of the accountant 
of the store, the prime purpose of the re- 
tail inventory method is to determine 
monthly the gross profit in each section 
and the store as a whole, and to serve as 
a basis for the preparation of monthly 
statements of profit and loss. 


MARK UP 


Mark up is the anticipated gross profit 
that is added to the cost in setting the 
selling prices, and is always expressed as 


Cost 
Beginning inventory ............ $28,605.97 
BOG: PUP oedocscacneevens 13,167.90 
Transportation charges ... 296.89 § 
Additional mark up ...... 0 
imulated totals ........... $42,070.76 


a percentage of the selling price. It 
should be thought of as that part of the 
selling price which reflects the gross prof- 
it. For example: an article costing $1 
and priced to sell at $1.50 indicates a 
mark up of 50c, or 3314, per cent of the 
selling price. 


ACCUMULATED MARK UP 


Accumulated mark up is the mark up 
contained in the retail inventory at the 
beginning of an accounting period, plus 
the mark up on purchases and any addi- 
tional mark up in prices justified by 


market conditions. 
ACCUMULATED MARK UP PER CENT 
The following example illustrates the 
computation of the accumulated mark up 


per cent affecting the operation of a sell- 
ing section for the period of one month: 





——, 


o—— Mark up 








Retail Amount Per cent 
$45,916.49 $17,310.52 87.70% 
21,696.89 8,232.10 37.94% 
122.50 122.50 
$67,735.88 $25,665.12 37.89 % 


A Possible Short Cut 


A short cut in the determination of 
the cost inventory is possible by multiply- 
ing the retail inventory, in this case, by 
62.11 per cent (100 per cent less 37.89 per 
cent) ; 62.11 per cent of the retail inven- 
tory represents cost; 37.89 per cent is 
mark up, Showing transportation charges 
in this example as an addition to the 
purchase cost of merchandise, entering 


directly into the basis for computing the 
mark up per cent on purchases, is in ac- 
cordance with general accounting prac- 
tice. 


MARK DOWNS 


Mark downs are reductions made in the 
retail prices of merchandise to arrive at 
prices which, it is anticipated, will result 
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in sales. Mark downs should be recorded 
to cover all reductions from the marked 
or original selling price of merchandise 
to the disposal or actual sales price, and 
of course include employees’ discounts, 
breakage, theft, allowances, etc. 

It is important to note, in determining 
the cost value of the inventory, that 
mark downs do not affect the per cent of 
mark up. An error often made in con- 
nection with the use of the retail inven- 
tory method is to deduct the mark downs 
from the mark up on purchases. This 
has the effect of producing an erroneous 
accumulated mark up per cent and will 
defeat one of the prime purposes of the 


967 





retail inventory method, which is to de- 
velop a sound cost value inventory. 
MARK DOWN CANCELLATIONS 
Mark down cancellations are increases 
made in the retail prices of merchandise, 
to offset previous mark downs which are 
to be canceled. Mark down cancellations 
are made chiefly after merchandise has 
been marked down for a special sale, at 
the end of which it is desired to re-mark 
the remaining merchandise to its regular 
price. Mark down cancellations do not 
affect the accumulated mark up per cent. 
In determining the retail inventory, mark 
down cancellations are deducted from 
mark downs. 


DETERMINATION OF INVENTORIES AT RETAIL 


Beginning inventory at retail ...... 

Add: Additions to retail inventory 
Purchases at retail ‘ 
Additional mark up . 


Total retail inventory and additions 


Less: Deductions from retail inventory 
PE nat G ebeeas 0d 4040 % 6d 5s ‘ ese 
Beet COU oc ccuccecccess . . $2,556 


Less: Mark down cancellations..... 28 
Employees’ discounts cot beee 
Inventory shrinkage ... 


Total deductions . 


Ending inventory at retail ....... 


DETERMINATION OF 


3.1 


se eee - $21,696.89 
122.50 21,819.39 
$67,735.88 
: $23,379.67 
74 $2,266.4 
18.4 
121.92 2,606.80 
25,986.47 
$41,749.41 


COST INVENTORY 


The cost inventory is ascertained by reducing the inventory at retail by a percentage 


which represents the accumulated mark up 
Ending inventory at retail..... 
Less: 

up of 37.89% 


Ending inventory at cost a , 
The following examples, in the nature 
preceding: 


Beginning inventory and additions 
Beginning inventory 


Purchases and interdepartmental transfers 


Transportation charges 
Additional mark up 


EE £Oe 00a det ots 6408p ee 68S ens 
Deductions— 
BUOE GREOS cc cccces 
Mark downs....... 
Employees’ discounts 
Inventory shrinkage 


Total deductions 


Ending inventory .. 


DETERMINATION OF COST OF SALES 


Beginning inventory at cost....... $28,605.97 
Add: Purchases at cost........... 13,167.90 
Transportation charges ....... 296.89 
TRE 0-6-0096. 0.6:5.06.0.840 00048050088 $42,070.76 
Deduct: Ending inventory at cost. 25,930.56 
Cost of sales ......cscvosees (B) $16,140.20 


Note that items marked “A” and “B" are 
identical in amount. 

It has been said that the retail inven- 
tory method is not accurate. Those who 
make this claim attempt to prove it by 
showing that, on a very small stock with 
purchases having a wide variation in 
mark up, it is not possible to determine 
the actual cost of the articles on hand. 
This is not a proper test of accuracy nor 
of practicality. It is aside from the pur- 
poses of the retail inventory method to 
give the actual cost of an article or any 
small group of articles in stock. So it 
does not pretend to. What the retail in- 
ventory method does, in this particular 
connection, is to determine, with accu- 
racy, the sound cost value of the inven- 
tory for the selling section as a whole. 

Eprror’s Nore.—The foregoing para- 
graphs are taken from a booklet recently 
published by Ernst & Ernst, obtainable 
from any of that company’s offices, which 
are located in Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, and 42 other 
cities. 





It seems likely that this year Rou- 
mania will harvest the best crop of 
wheat she has had since the war. 





JULY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 7.— 
(Special Telegram)—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that 
1,024 flour mills reported a pro- 
duction of 9,547,127 bbls flour in 
July, compared with 7,908,085 in | 
June. They reported a consump- 
tion of 43,836,740 bus wheat in | 
July, compared with 36,787,190 in | 
June. The percentage of capacity | 
operating in July is stated to have 
been 57.1, compared with 43.6 in 
June. This percentage is the high- 
est so far recorded this year. 











Amount of mark up in ending inventory based on an 





‘ eee ~ sees e $41,749.41 
accumulated mark 
TWrYtTirtre. Tre 15,818.85 
. ikwsbines eoeeee s+ $26,980.56 
a summary, illustrate the three examples 
Per cent of 
Cost Retail mark up 
iaeae $28,605.97 $45,916.49 37. 70° 
13,167.90 ) 
296.89 | 21,696.89 37.94% 
0 122.50 
$42,070. 7¢ $67,7 88 7.89 
$14,521.11 $23,379.67 
1,407.68 d 
35.68 
73 
-(A) $16,140.20 $25,986.47 
janet $25,930.56 $41,749.41 37.89% 


EXAMINATION OF INSURANCE 
POLICIES IS ADVISED 


Wasurnoton, D, C.—Business men are 
urged to examine carefully the provisions 
and clauses of their fire insurance con- 
tracts so that they will be thoroughly 
familiar with the conditions specified in 
them, in a bulletin issued today by the 
insurance department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

The bulletin explains in detail the 
meaning of the various clauses in the 
standard fire insurance policy. It points 
out that, instead of paying for only the 
loss sustained by fire, the insurance com- 
pany may take any part of the insured 
articles at appraised values. It also has 
the option of repairing or replacing the 
property damaged with other of like 
kind. Abandonment of property to the 
insurance company is specifically pro- 
hibited by the fire insurance contract. 

Policyholders are urged to keep an 
accurate inventory of all insured prop- 
erty as a guide to insurance amounts 
and as a means of proving and deter- 
mining losses in the event of fire. 

Attention is directed to the fact that 
it is the interest of the insured which is 
covered in the fire insurance contract, 
and not the property itself. Thus the 
contract is a personal one, and cannot 
follow the property unless the insurance 
company gives its assent. It is a funda- 
mental principle of fire insurance that 
the policyholder must have an insurable 
interest in the property, as otherwise the 
policy would be a gambling contract and 
therefore illegal. Unless the policy- 
holder is the unconditional and sole own- 
er, the policy requires that the type of 
interest which he has in the property be 
specifically stated, so the company may 
know definitely what is being covered. 
The test of an insurable interest is 
whether an injury to the property will 
cause an actual loss to the insured. Thus 
a mortgagee has an insurable interest. 

The bulletin advises policyholders to 
report immediately to the insurance com- 
pany any changes which might have an 
effect upon the fire hazards of the prop- 
erty. 
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GERMAN TARIFF CHANGE 
DUE ON DEC. 31, 1926 


Present Modified Import Duty on Flour Will 
Only Apply to Those Countries That 
Grant Privileges to German Goods 


According to the Canadian Trade 
Commissioner at Hamburg, the German 
Reichsrat and the economic-political 
committee of the Reichstag have author- 
ized the cancellation of the special decree 
fixing the modified duties on flour with 
effect from Dec. 31, 1926. 

This will mean that, with effect from 
that date, only those countries that ex- 
tend most-favored-nation treatment to 
German goods will enjoy the present low- 
er raté on flour of 10 marks per 100 
kilos. As soon as the decree goes into 
effect, those countries which do not 
grant privileges to Germany will have to 
pay the higher rate of 18.75 marks. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA SUSPENDS 
DUTY ON CANADIAN FLOUR 


Toronto, Ont.—The acting consul gen- 
eral for Czechoslovakia in Canada has 
informed Canadian millers through the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
in Montreal that arrangements have been 
made between the governments of Can- 
ada and Czechoslovakia whereby the ap- 
plication of the higher duties on imports 
of Canadian flour into Czechoslovakia, 
announced some time ago, will be sus- 
pended from Sept. 6, 1926, to Jan. 1, 
1927. 

A tariff preference is now accorded 
to Canada in the island of Bermuda. 
This was negotiated some time ago, and 
lately was ratified by the government 
of the island, effective from July 15. 
Under its provisions a 10 per cent sur- 
tax which has been applicable to the rates 
of the ordinary tariff has been removed. 
The new arrangement applies to flour, 
and is expected to result in a virtual 
monopoly of the trade of the island by 
Canadian mills. In order that goods 
produced in Canada may qualify for the 
preference it is necessary that they be 
accompanied by a prescribed form of in- 
voice and combined certificate of value 
and origin. 


CUBAN IMPORTERS WAIT 
FOR TRADE REVIVAL 


Havana, Cusa, Sept. 1.—Owing to the 
fact that the end of the financial year 
is here, the resources of importers are 
stretched to the utmost before a revival 
of activity at the sugar mills sets in. 
The flour market has therefore been ex- 
tremely quiet, as importers are only buy- 
ing for their immediate needs. It is 
believed that no large contracts have 
been made for some time, in spite of the 
fact that the steamship freight rates on 
flour have been reduced. 

Many importers ordinarily would be 
active in making contracts with Cana- 
dian mills at this time, but most of them 
believe that lower prices will be seen for 
Canadian flour, and they are therefore 
waiting longer than usual this year. 

It is believed that there is a large 
amount of low grade flour floating 
around this market at present. It has 
even been suggested that this flour should 
be used by the government to make paste 
for its tourist posters. Unfortunately, 
this suggestion is impractical, since the 
billboards are all made of tin and the 
advertisements are painted on them. 

M. D. Kenton. 











SAYS MONTANA SHOULD 
JOIN NORTH DAKOTA POOL 


Great Fatrs, Mont.—Senator Taylor, 
who, with two others, has been investi- 
gating the North Dakota and Canadian 
wheat pools, has returned with a favor- 
able report on both organizations and a 
recommendation that Montana wheat 
growers join the one in North Dakota. 

They found that farmers who had been 
contracting to deliver wheat to the pool 
for the last four years were renewing 
agreements with much enthusiasm for co- 
operative marketing. From North Da- 
kota the three who represented the farm- 
ers’ organization of Montana went to 
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FICIALS of the Standard Milling Co., New York, looking over the site for the new mill and elevator which the company 
Included in the party, from left to right, are: H. P. Werner, vice president of the Hecker-H-O Co, 
Buffalo; E. G. Broenniman, vice president of the Standard Milling Co; H. P. Gallaher, manager of the Northwestern Consoli. 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; A. P. Walker, 
president of the Standard Milling Co; J. A. Sim, manager of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York; B. J. Stockman, 
manager of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth; T. Morgan Bowen, manager of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Buffalo, 








Minneapolis, and found much favorable 
commendation of the pool, both by grain 
associations and individuals. 

At Winnipeg, where Senator Taylor 
met officers of the international wheat 
pool, the latter were enthusiastic over 
the prospect of such an organization in 
the United States. The Canadians 
claimed that the pool had stabilized the 
price of grain and reduced overhead ex- 
penses to 2c bu. This year they expected 
to market more than 250,000,000 bus 
wheat, besides handling more than half 
of the coarse grains. 

“An American pool,” they declared, 
“would help stabilize not only prices in 
America, but international prices, for 
both Canada and the United States were 
competitors for the same markets.” 
Therefore the Montana wheat growers 
would, in their opinion, make no mistake 
in joining the North Dakota association. 

The report of Senator Taylor will be 
given to the council of action of the 
Western Progressive Farmers in a short 
time, when it is expected that this or- 
ganization of about 5,000 members will 
indorse the recommendation that Mon- 
tana join the North Dakota pool. 





ALBERS BROS. STATEMENT ISSUED 

Porttanp, Orecon.—The financial 
statement of the Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., as of June 30, just released, shows 
net income for the fiscal year of $2465,- 
986. The surplus on June 30 was $69,- 
584. Assets amounting to $6,723,766 
were shown in the balance sheet. Cur- 
rent assets were $2,406,609, of which 
$232,959 consisted of cash. Current lia- 
bilities were $862,368. 

“Considering all facts, we feel that our 
statement is an improvement over last 
year’s,” George Albers, president of the 
company, said, 





BUFFALO MOVEMENT UN.- 
CHANGED BY N. Y. EXCHANGE 


Burrato, N. Y.—Buffalo’s designation 
as the delivery point for future contracts 
in grain dealings on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange so far has had no ap- 
preciable effect on grain shipments to 
this port. The only future on which 
near-by deliveries might be called for is 
September, and thus far New York has 
had few dealings in contracts calling for 
delivery during the present month. 

“Up to the present no grain for de- 
livery on September contracts through 
the New York futures market has ar- 
rived in Buffalo,” said Nesbit Grammer, 
president of the Eastern Grain, Mill 
& Elevator Corporation. “Ih fact, we 
do not look for any particular amount 
of such grain this season. Dealers in 
New York are fighting shy of September 
contracts. There is little in them. It is 
quite possible the business will amount 
to something for December, and it is 
expected that it will be of considerable 
more volume for May deliveries. It is 
difficult at this time to say how the total 
volume of grain handled at this port 
will be affected by this business. One 





point has been overemphasized, and that 
is Buffalo’s elevator capacity. The work- 
able limit is somewhere around 20,000,- 
000 bus, although stated as 30,000,000, 
which includes the elevators of the flour 
milling concerns, which are not avail- 
able for this purpose. This new line of 
business will tax our capacity, as we 
also have our regular line to look out 
for.” 


SLOW PROPORTIONAL RISE 
IN FOOD EXPORTS LIKELY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—As Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, sees it, food- 
stuffs and other basic necessities cannot 
hope to share equally with other goods in 
the expansion of foreign trade. He ex- 
plains this view in the following para- 
graph of a recent statement: “As the 
standards of living tend to rise, there 
is an ever greater demand for elaborate 
articles. The consumption of foodstuffs 
and other basic necessities of life in- 
crease only moderately, but as a new or 
backward country raises its standards of 
living, it develops new industries, exploits 
new resources and thus acquires new 
purchasing power. 

“This is the transformation which is 
now going on in the land of the south 
temperate zone. Even though this de- 
velopment is often accompanied by the 
rise of new manufactures which appar- 
ently compete with our exports, these 
new industries in fact stimulate demands 
for machinery, equipment, supplies, 
transportation equipment, ete., and what 
is more significant, they contribute at 
once to the potential buying power of 
their employees.” 








STANDARD EARNS $7.34 PER SHARE 

The report of the Standard Milling 
Co., New York, and of its subsidiaries, 
shows that for the 10 months ended June 
30, 1926, a net profit of $1,242,815 was 
earned after the deduction of interest, 
taxes, etc. This was equivalent, after 
preferred dividends, to $7.34 on each of 
the 124,973 shares of common stock. In 
the year ended Aug. 31, 1925, the com- 
any reported a profit equivalent to 
10.01 on each such share. 





NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 

Los AwncGetes, Cat.—The California 
Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, has 
accepted plans for a four-cell, 100-foot 
high, re-enforced concrete grain elevator, 
to cost approximately $20,000. It will 
occupy the site of the company’s present 
warehouse, which will be wrecked as soon 
as a new one, 110x160, and to cost $20,- 
000, can be built on another site. 





BELGIAN BREAD PRICES LOWER 

As a result of the recent measures in 
Belgium establishing a high rate of mill- 
ing extraction, and also to a decline in 
the rate of exchange, the price of bread 
in Belgium has fallen from 3.50 francs 
per kilo (about 5c Ib) to 2.85 francs. 





ARMOUR CO. NOT GUILTY 
OF ADULTERATION CHARGES 


Cuicaco, Itx., Sept. 8.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—By a vote of 13 to 1 the direc- 
tors of the Chicago Board of Trade yes- 
terday exonerated the Armour Grain Co. 
of charges that it had run 5,300 bus rye 
screenings into a bin containing 20,000 
bus No. 2 rye in its large Northwestern 
elevator, South Chicago. 

Twenty witnesses were heard by the 
directors. While the government was 
cognizant of this matter, the charge be- 
ing that the screenings were transferred 
without supervision of an inspector, it 
took no hand in the case, deciding that 
it was a matter for the Board of Trade 
to decide. L. L. Winters, J. C. Murray, 
J. Simons and J. W. Badenoch, members 
of the business conduct committee of the 
board, made the charges of irregularity 
and also served as prosecutors during 
the trial. ’ 

The matter has been investigated by 
this and two other committees, but they 
failed to find that any member of the 
Armour Grain Co. was responsible. 

John Kellogg, president of the Armour 
Grain Co., in a statement said: “Natural- 
ly it pleases me greatly to state that, 
after a most complete and exhaustive in- 
vestigation by the directors of the Board 
of Trade, my company, myself, and all 
other officials have been completely exon- 
erated of all charges. I sincerely hope 
that the action of the directorate of the 
board may establish for us in the minds 
of those whom we serve a confidence 
which I feel is fully deserved, and which 
I recognize as a very important asset 
among our friends and the public gen- 
erally.” 





LOS ANGELES CLUB MEETS 

Los AnGELEs, Cat.—The Los Angeles 
Flour Men’s Club held its first meeting 
for the current fiscal year at the Mary 
Louise Café on Sept. 3, with a very satis- 
factory attendance. The following offi- 
cials were elected: president, L. M. Bar- 
det; vice president, Weston Lake, of the 
California Milling Corporation; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lou Harris, of the Sun- 
set Milling & Grain Co. Directors: 
James A. Lovejoy, retiring president, 
and W. K. Walker, flour and feed 
broker. 

The club listened to an interesting talk 
from John C. Summers, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., on the service rendered to the 
flour trade and to the baking industry 
by his company. He suggested that the 
flour men try to induce the bakers to 
use new flour as soon as possible in the 
fall as, owing to the climatic conditions 
prevailing on the Pacific Coast and to 
the artificial methods employed by most 
millers for the proper ageing of {iout, 
it could be used advantageously so00 
after it came upon the market. 

According to Mr. Summers, this would 
obviate bakers holding large stocks of 
old flour, which he considered one of 
most important problems confronting tht 
flour industry on the Pacific Coast. 
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STANDARD MILLING CO. PLANS LARGE 
NEW MILL ON BUFFALO RIVER SITE 





New York Organization Will Erect Mill of at Least 10,000 Bbls Daily Capacity— 
5,000,000-bu Elevator Also Planned—Plants of Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. Will Be Combined for Erection of New Mill 


BurraLto, N. Y.—It was announcec 
last week that the Standard Milling Co., 
New York, had decided to build a mill 
and elevator on an 8%'%-acre site border- 
ing on the Buffalo River. While no defi- 
nite plans are believed to have been made 
with regard to the size of the mill, it is 
expected that it will be of at least 10,000 
bbls daily capacity, and it is possible 
that it may have a potential output of 
as much as 20,000. The elevator capacity, 
it is understood, will be 5,000,000 bus. 

A conference was held here on Sept. 1 
between A. P. Walker, president of the 
Standard Milling Co., together with the 
managers of the subsidiary companies of 
the Standard, and A. E. Baxter, of the 
A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., Buffalo. 
The managers who attended this meet- 
ing were H. P. Gallaher, of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Minne- 
apelis; B. J. Stockman, of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn; J. 
A. Sim, of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co. New York; T. Morgan Bowen, 
of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
Buffalo; and C. M: Hardenbergh, of the 
Sou'hwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City. E. G. Broenniman, vice president 
of the Standard company, and H. P. 
Werner, vice president of the Hecker- 
H-O Co., Buffalo, another Standard sub- 
sidiary, also were at the conference. 

It is intended to move the plant of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. at 
New York to Buffalo, consolidate it with 
the Buffalo plant of this company, and 
then erect the new plant on the Buffalo 
River site. . 





MANY BAKERS WILL SEE 
DEMPSEY-TUNNEY FIGHT 


An added attraction for those intend- 
ing to-be present at the twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the American Bakers 
Association is that Jack Dempsey, who 
will defend his title of heavyweight cham- 
pion boxer of the world against Gene 
Tunney on Sept. 23 at Philadelphia, has 
established his training quarters at At- 
lantic City. It will thus be possible for 
members of the association to see the 
famous boxer in preparation for his 
fight, and later they will be able to wit- 
ness the encounter itself, after the close 
of the convention, by traveling to Phila- 
delphia, and visit the Sesquicentennial at 
the same time. 

An excellent attendance from the 
Southwest is indicated by the reserva- 
tions so far made with Don C. Graham, 
flour broker, Kansas City, for train 
Space. A special train will leave Kan- 
sas City the evening of Sept. 18 over the 
Milwaukee road for Chicago. One car 
of the train is being made up at Wichita, 
and another one probably will come from 
Dallas. About one fourth of the reser- 
vations are by bakers. Many millers al- 
ready have left for the East, intending 
to make the convention the final stop in 
a general trade trip. 

The delegation of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association will join 
the special train over the Pennsylvania 
from Chicago. It will leave Pittsburgh 
on Sept. 19 at 10:40 p.m., and is due 
i \tlantic City the next morning at 
10 

In Minneapolis, John J. Regan’ and 
A. F, Fewell are inviting Colonel Leach, 
the mayor of that town, to speak at the 
convention, and as an inducement they 
are believed to have presented him with 
a large pie and a richly decorated cake. 
It is said that the officials of the conven- 
ov expect the attendance to exceed 
,000. 





CUBAN TARIFF ON VERMICELLI 
Havana, Cusa, Sept. 1—Although 
there are several factories for the manu- 
facture of macaroni and spaghetti scat- 
tered throughout this island, the finer 
gtades of vermicelli continue to be im- 
Ported from Spain and Italy at the rate 


of about 3,000 cases monthly. The presi- 
dent of Cuba has decided to put a pro- 
tective tariff on vermicelli in order to 
encourage the home industry. It is be- 
lieved that an American firm will build 
two factories in Cuba for the produc- 
tion of this article, which should mean 
increased business for shippers of flour 
used in the production of the finer grades 
of macaroni. 





CANADIAN WINTER WHEAT 
MILLERS MEET IN TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Mill- 
ers’ Association, which represents the 
winter wheat millers of Ontario, held its 
fortieth annual meeting in Toronto on 
Sept. 3. T. L. Wood, Brantford, pre- 
sided, and C. B. Watts, the veteran sec- 
retary of the association, discharged the 
duties of that office. 

The directors’ reports showed the as- 
sociation to be in good shape financially, 
and that it had been especially active 
in dealing with matters relating to rail 
freight rates and wheat marketing. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
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lows: president, T. L. Wood, Brantford; 
first vice president, W. J. Snider, Con- 
estogo; second vice president, S. J. Fish- 
er, Barrie; secretary, C. B. Watts, To- 
ronto. Directors: R. A. Thompson, 
Lynden, D. C. Thompson, Orillia, W. 
E. Treleaven, Lucknow, J. G. Wol- 
verton, St. Mary’s, William Hollings- 
head, Dutton, D. W. Rennie, Sarnia. 

After the meeting the members ad- 
journed to the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition grounds, where the annual din- 
ner was served. Later those present at- 
tended the evening performance before 
the exhibition grand stand. 

Following a custom of many years’ 
standing, the Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., pro- 
vided motor busses to take the members 
from their place of meeting to the exhi- 
bition grounds, and the Canadian Bag 
Co., Ltd., provided cigars. 





ITASCA ELEVATOR CO. HEAD 
DIES AT DULUTH, SEPT. 1 


DututnH, Mrnn.—Clarence T. Mears, 
president of the Itasca Elevator Co., 
suffered an attack of cerebral hemor- 
rhage, and died in an anteroom of the 
Board of Trade, on Sept. 1. Mr. Mears 
was a director of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. He was 54 years old. Coming 
here about 25 years ago he took a posi- 
tion with the Ely Salyards Co. Later 
he became connected with the Itasca Ele- 
vator Co. as floor trader. Out of respect 
to his memory, the exchange closed half 
an hour earlier on the day of his funeral, 
Sept. 3. 











D D. DAVIS, secretary-treasurer and a director of the Washburn Crosby Co., 

* is a member of the executive committee of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. Mr. Davis has been connected with the Washburn Crosby Co. since 1922, 
when he succeeded the late William G. Crocker as secretary, becoming a direc- 


tor at the same time. 


In 1923 he was made treasurer. 


Mr. Davis was chief 


assistant to James F. Bell in the central office of the milling division of the 
United States Food Administration. In April, 1918, he resigned from that posi- 
tion to accept a major’s commission in the aviation section of the signal corps. 
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NEW YORK BANK EXPLAINS 
FUTURES MARKET BENEFITS 


New Yor«, N. Y.—The National City 
Bank of New York, in its current month- 
ly review of conditions, cites the estab- 
lishment of a grain futures market in 
this city as an important step in the de- 
velopment of grain marketing facilities 
in this country. In the opinion of the 
bank there are many reasons why this 
is a natural development, and with its 
establishment much of the inconvenience 
entailed by eastern and foreign mer- 
chants in operating in Chicago has been 
removed. “While the importance of 
western markets will not be lessened, the 
expansion of wheat production, growth 
of the country industrially and the wider 
distribution of the milling industry have 
enhanced the need of an eastern contract 
market,” the review states, and the ad- 
vantages to eastern and western millers 
and foreign buyers are listed in consider- 
able detail. 

“Drawing with equal facility from 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth, and 
with an elevator storage capacity of 
30,000,000 bus, approximately the largest 
in the country, the Buffalo market rests 
upon a broad base of supplies that can- 
not be excelled anywhere. In the event 
of any shortage of wheat available to 
deliver on contracts, Buffalo can draw 
without extra out of line expense upon 
the large elevator stocks of these west- 
ern lake ports, whereas the western mar- 
kets are limited to a larger extent to 
their country sources of supply. Add to 
these advantages easy accessibility by 
rail or water to the Atlantic seaports 
and eastern centers of population, and 
the showing for Buffalo as a delivery 
point is an impressive one.” 

At the same time, the bank continues, 
the New York contract provides many 
benefits to the eastern miller or buyer 
who is desirous of hedging in this mar- 
ket. The large storage facilities in Buf- 
falo give assurance of adequate supplies 
of grain at all times to enable hedging 
sellers to cover without undue disturb- 
ance to the market. Previously, eastern 
buyers, forced to hedge in the western 
markets, have sometimes suffered from 
congestion at delivery dates brought 
about by local conditions in those mar- 
kets. The review continues: 

“In addition to eastern hedge selling, 
it is expected that considerable selling by 
western dealers and millers may develop 
here as a result of seasonal grain move- 
ments. Interior purchasers of cash win- 
ter during the winter wheat marketing 
season, when western markets tend to 
be depressed, may find it advantageous 
to hedge their purchases in New York, 
where the market, being affected largely 
by the spring wheat movement, will often 
still be relatively high. Later, as the 
movement of spring wheat gets under 
way and tends to depress prices in the 
Northwest and in New York, it fre- 
quently may be possible for the western 
dealer to make a little profit in remov- 
ing his hedges over and above what he 
would have made had he confined his 
hedges to western markets.” 





WEBER MILLING CO. FORMED 

Totepo, On10.—The Weber Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was incorporated on Sept. 
3 at Columbus to operate feed, flour and 
grist mills and to deal in grain, seeds, 
flour, feed and similar products. The 
new company has taken over the plant 
of the Lake Erie Milling Co., Toledo. 
Harold Weber, Toledo, is president, and 
others interested and named as incorpo- 
rators are M. S. Weber, Verna Schlisser, 
G. R. Forrester and. Mary G. Forrester. 
The company will have 1,000 shares of 
no par common stotk, 500 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of a par value of $100, and 
a capital of $500. 








CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN REQUIRED 

In a cablegram to the United States 
Department of Commerce, the commer- 
cial attaché at Prague states that the 
Czechoslovakian government is insisting 
that indirect shipments of grain and flour 
to that country must have certificates 
attached in which a United States consul 
guarantees the origin of the shipment. 
The government points out that cham- 
bers of commerce are not competent to 
perform this service. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ISSUES 
REPORT ON GRAIN FUTURE TRADING 





Brief Glance at the Survey of Commission’s Finding Causes Sydney Anderson, 
President of the Millers’ National Federation, to Term It Mild—Necessity 
of System Recognized—Presence of Gamblers Deplored 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—“The producers 
of grain, who are entitled to special con- 
sideration in this connection, would be 
injuriously affected, it is believed, by the 
sudden abolition of grain future trad- 
ing, although the gradual superseding of 
this and other parts of the present ma- 
chinery, of the grain trade by 4 more 
efficient organization is quite conceiv- 
able,” says the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in announcing and summarizing the 
publication of its seventh and final vol- 
ume on the investigation of the grain 
trade. The volume deals with the effects 
of future trading, and concludes with 
recommendations as to improvements of 
its practices. 

The announcement takes the form of 
publication of the letter of submittal of 
the final volume to Congress. The gen- 


eral attitude of the commission is that 
the grain trade ought to be charged 
with full responsibility for regulating 


itself in the general public interest, but 
that “comprehensive and watchful admin 
istrative supervision” are supplementally 
necessary; the foundation for such super- 
vision being~already provided in the 
Grain Futures Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

In the words of Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, after a hasty reading of the let- 
ter to Congress and the summary of the 
report on future trading, it is “an un- 
usually conservative one for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission.” 

The letter of submittal, which is signed 
by the acting chairman of the commis- 
sion, C. W. Hunt, favorably discusses the 
detailed recommendations for betterment 
of the services of the exchanges, but note 
is made of the fact that commissioners 
Thompson and Nugent do not believe 
that the recommendations—drafted by 
the chief economist of the commission 
are adequate remedies for the evils of 
future trading as at present practiced, 
and hold that they “will not eliminate 
those evils to any practicable extent.” 

The letter dwells on the complexity 
and difficultness of future trading, and 
asserts a general belief that detailed and 
definite formulation of rules of trading 
and methods designed to bring about im- 
provements should be left to the experts 


of the trade, but says that “the more 
enlightened elements of the exchanges 
need the assistance of pressure from 


public opinion on the more or less inert 
mass of the membership,” which pressure 
can be applied through the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration. 

The direct cost of future trading, chief- 
ly commissions, is put at $20,000,000 for 
the Chicago Board of Trade alone—and 
the resultant hedging facilities are held 
by the trade to be worth it. But the 
service it renders in promoting more ef- 
fective competition “by enabling the 
dealer with small capital to limit his risk 
is even more nn poy ol Such compe- 
tition is adjudged to be cheaper than the 
exactions of a greater or less degree of 
monopoly, 

Mention is made of the incidental costs 
of future trading to a considerable num- 
ber of people outside the grain trade as 
a more important element in social cost 
than the direct expenses of the grain ex- 
changes. However, it is remarked that 
grain futures are but a small share of 
the total of unwise speculation. There 
were only 11,000 accounts on the books 
of Chicago houses at a time of unusual 
public interest in the grain market, and 
these probably were accounts of persons 
who could afford thus to indulge “their 
taste for gambling.” 


STABILIZING INFLUENCE QUESTIONED 


The letter continues in part: 

“The academic argument in behalf of 
speculation is that it conduces to stabil- 
ity of prices, Under existing conditions 
of speculation in grain futures no such 
stabilizing influence has been found. On 
the other hand, no convincing evidence 
has been found indicating that future 


trading makes grain prices clearly and 
appreciably less stable—or higher or 
lower on the average—than they would 
be without future trading. The practical 
lesson to be learned from the study of 
the situation is that more attention 
should be given to the elimination of 
the purely gambling element from the 
grain market. It is not to be expected 
that the contribution of ignorant and 
unwise speculators will improve the 
workings of a mechanism that has in 
large part the function of price deter- 
mination. Even if mere volume of trad- 
ing has, in the abstract, a stabilizing ef- 
fect, the participation of incompetent 
outsiders tends, in actual practice, to 
make the market an affair of technical 
conditions and of attempts to exploit the 
traders who are not skillful or not alert. 

“Any measures tending to make the 
exchanges more exacting as regards the 
character of the customers of their mem- 
bers and of these customers’ methods of 
trading, would tend to improve the situ- 
ation. Registration of persons desiring 
to trade in futures might help in the de- 
velopment of consciousness of the re- 
sponsibilities involved. The demonstrably 
incompetent ought to be excluded from 
the market, both for the sake of them- 
selves and for that of the market, but it 
is especially the correct functioning of 
the market that should be emphasized. 

“Even if the trader is competent, his 
methods of trading may be such as to 
affect the functioning of the market un- 
favorably. Whatever benefits the good 
judgment of competent speculators may 
confer should not be reduced by any 
encouragement to trade on a narrow 
margin and merely for the quick turn. 
Credit should not be granted by the bro- 
ker to facilitate speculative trading in 
futures. Margins sufficient to make it 
unnecessary for a trader to unload tn 
haste should be required by rule. Sub- 
stitutes for adequate margining should 
not be allowed. In general the specula- 
tor should not be permitted to increase 
his risks out of proportion to his funds 
available for speculation. Such practices 
tend to increase the fluctuations of the 
market. 

“The speculator should be so dealt with 
that he will encounter only the price risk 
that he intends to assume. It is highly 
desirable, without tying up cash unpro- 
ductively, to prevent the broker’s em- 
ployment of the margins intrusted to him 
either in speculative ventures of his own 
or in granting credit to other specula- 
tors. Customers’ deposits might well be 
safeguarded by public audit and by other 
necessary regulation. Some brokers are 
proud of the assimilation of their busi- 
ness to that of banking. From this point 
of view, it would seem desirable to put 
speculative brokers generally under such 
supervision as has been found to be ef- 
fective in protecting depositors in na- 
tional banks. 

“The correct functioning of the mar- 
ket often suffers, also, from its domina- 
tion by large traders,—the plunger, the 
cornerer, or the powerful elevator inter- 
est, Regular statistical reports of the 
volume of open trades, and possibly the 
limitation, or at least the watchful super- 
vision, of large individual open interests 
are needed to prevent such domination. 

“The principal cost of future trading 
is the general social cost of the vice of 
gambling as it relates to futures. The 
advisability of attempting to prevent 
gambling in this case is especially doubt- 
ful, because it is very difficult to fix by 
law a satisfactory and workable defini- 
tion of gambling trades. For this reason 
it is better not to be in haste to impose 
legislative restrictions. The exchanges 
themselves, as guardians of the correct 
functioning and _ serviceability of the 
market, ought to effect the necessary 
fundamental improvement. In this mat- 
ter the broker holds the key to the situ- 
ation, as he is in the best position to 
recognize and prevent incompetent spec- 
ulation as well as mere gambling. But 





successful reform in this direction sup- 
poses the education of many members of 
the exchanges with regard to the general 
market and social effects of some of their 
practices, as well as regulation by the 
exchanges to establish and enforce such 
standards as will relieve them from the 
charge of being largely institutions for 
gembling.” 


SPECULATION DEFINED 


In the summary of Volume VII, ac- 
companying the letter to Congress, spec- 
ulation is explained as follows: 

“Future trading is characterized as the 
final state in the differentiation of specu- 
lation from merchandising. Through the 
organization of exchanges and of futures 
markets mercantile functions may be- 
come disassociated from speculative in- 
terests which otherwise would always be 
present and which often are of dominant 
importance in mercantile transactions. 
The differentiated speculator is interest- 
ed exclusively in price changes, and not 
in the transportation of goods nor in 
their storage, nor in the processes to 
which they may be subjected while in the 
merchant’s hands. Without futures the 
grain speculator must of necessity de- 
vote his attention in part to such mat- 
ters, but if he speculates in futures he 
is entirely free of care of actual com- 
modities. Although it is possible for an 
owner of grain to speculate by holding 
it with a view to profiting by an increase 
in prices, intentional grain speculation 
properly is identified practically with the 
purchase and sale of futures. 

“According to the prevailing economic 
theory of speculation in general, prices 
are stabilized through the speculative 
purchase of a commodity when its price 
is unduly low and through its speculative 
sale when the price is unduly high. An 
unexpressed premise of this theory is 
that speculators are competent. For the 
smooth working of such a stabilizing in- 
fluence it is also necessary to assume 
that the special speculative facility will 
not engender special technical conditions 
and operations that have no close rela- 
tion to the fundamental conditions of 
supply and demand for the commodity 
traded in by way of futures. While the 
abstract reasoning of the economic the- 
ory of speculation is correct, its assump- 
tions may be unduly simplified and 
Should not be taken to be always con- 











A A. SCHAAL recently was appoint- 

* ed director of the technical bureau 
of the Biscewit and Cracker Manufac- 
turers’ Association, succeeding Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, of the University of Minnesota, 
who was retained as a consultant in re- 
search, Mr. Schaal specialized in chem- 
istry at the University of Wisconsin, and 
upon completing his course spent two 
years in graduate study, in teaching, and 
as an assistant in the Wisconsin feed 
control department, Later he became 
connected with the technical laboratories 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. When 
the World War began Mr. Schaal enlisted 
as a private in the infantry, but subse- 
quently was transferred to the medical 
department. He first became connected 
with the association in 1922. 
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formable to the concrete facts and to 
the actual technic of futures markets, 
In other words, though sufficiently cor- 
rect, it is very inadequate.” 

Hedging is discussed and explained in 
detail. It is asserted that, while specu- 
lation as an independent activity is not 
justifiable, hedging is a beneficial func. 
tion, and presupposes, among other 
things, “that there is always a continu- 
ous futures market with such volume of 
trading as makes it possible for hedges 
to be executed promptly without affect- 
ing the price.” However, the hedging 
theory is not entirely practicable because 
there is not in fact “a strict rule of co- 
incidence of time and quantity in selling 
the futures at the moment when cash 
grain is bought, and vice versa.” On 
the other hand, there are alternative 
practices which make hedging largely un- 
necessary, such as a coincidence between 
purchases and sales of cash grain. “To 
arrive sales largely accomplish this ob- 
ject for the country grain dealer.” ‘The 
terminal dealer can protect himself by 
refusing to purchase except as he can 
find buyers. 

In fact, hedging practices are by no 
means universal. Except in the North- 
west, country elevators do not generally 
hedge; but the substitutes for primary 
hedging often depend indirectly upon 
terminal resort to futures. A country 
elevator may sell to arrive, but the ter- 
minal dealer protects himself in the same 
transaction by hedging. But the public 
and trade benefits of hedging do not <de- 
pend upon its universal use, “since any 
effect of the use of futures in increasing 
the efficiency of one class of dealers, 
especially in narrowing trade margins, is 
transmitted through competition to ali 
classes.” Aside from futures, the sum- 
mary considers “pit scalping” and 
“spreading” as essential to the satisfac- 
tory working of futures markets. 

Much space is given to a review of the 
quantities of futures traded in and to 
an analysis of individual trades. Twenty 
billion bushels a year at Chicago is de- 
scribed as too high a figure. The traces 
of cash grain houses, presumably largely 
hedges, are kept open a comparatively 
long time, while the trades of the more 
speculative wire-house customers are 
open a comparatively short time, “or per- 
haps the latter merely balance each 
other to a greater extent than do the 
hedges, so that they are settled more 
promptly.” The average duration of an 
open trade, for the market as a whole, 
appears to be only 7 days for wheat, 10 
for corn and 15 for oats. Minnesota 
hedges are kept open much longer than 
the general run of Chicago future trades, 
but the duration of life of open trades 
on the Chicago Open Board of Trade is 
less than on the big Chicago board. 

Information as to the occupation of 
the trader is indicative of whether he is 
speculating or hedging. According to 
this indication there is much more specu- 
lative trading in wheat than in other 
grains. The professional classes of the 
community seem to be well represented 
in nongrade trade traders. 


PRICE MANIPULATION 


Manipulation and artificial prices are 
reviewed as follows in part: 

“The subject of manipulated and arti- 
ficial prices includes corners. The cor- 
ner is not entirely a peculiar develop- 
ment of future trading, but its impor- 
tance is greater in futures because of the 
nature of the contract. In the cash 
grain trade, under modern conditions of 
cheap transportation and instantancous 
communication between widely separated 
sources of grain supply, corners no Iong- 
er occur. Corners in the actual com- 
modity do not occur, in fact, for any 
staple produced in large volume; but 
corners in futures have been at times 4 
frequent phenomenon. It appears, |ow- 
ever, that recently they have been much 
less important than formerly. This naj 
be attributed in part to the develop 
ment of anticorner rules, supported ly 4 
stronger sentiment against cornering 
than formerly prevailed in the grain 
markets, 

“For technical reasons, grounded in 
the nature of the future contract, it } 
less easy to manipulate the marke! 
the short side than on the long side, 
manipulation on the long side being, o 
course, chiefly accomplished by way o 
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corners. The successful cornerer can 
make it practically impossible for the 
short to get grain to deliver on his con- 
tracts, except by buying from the cor- 
nerer himself. There are no correspond- 
ing facilities by which the short seller 
can so thoroughly control the situation 
and, through technical conditions, exploit 
the longs. But so far as heavy volume 
of transactions of itself may be used 
with a manipulative effect upon prices, 
such an operation is just as much open 
to the short seller as it is to the long 
buyer. Indeed, because of the predomi- 
nant interest of the miscellaneous and 
more or less incompetent traders in the 
long side of the market, the temptation, 
apart from the possibility of cornering 
or squeezing the market, to manipulate 
on the short side may be greater for the 
professional trader than to manipulate 
on the long side. 

‘Elevator facilities can be used to ex- 
ploit the futures market on either side, 
and elevators have some small degree of 
man 'pulative power not equally available 
to large interests without elevators.” 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The ecommission’s recommendations 
may be abstracted as follows: 
1. As to the fairness of commission 


rate; and interpretation of the commis- 
rule, which relate to both cash and 

transactions, the best way would 
to be to remove obstacles to the co- 
operative marketing of grain at ter- 
minals. Recent changes provide for full 
adm'ssion of co-operatives to the Chi- 
cago exchange. 

2. The consequences of integration in 
the grain trade have largely done away 
with the service of public storage at 
terminal markets, to the detriment of a 
grain merchant withoyt an elevator of 
his own, and some method should be de- 
vised by which public elevators would 
again perform a public warehousing serv- 
ice. The railroads ought to operate the 
public storage facilities, which in most 
cases they already own, as a terminal 
facility connected with grain transporta- 
tion—-like a terminal freight yard. 

3. The interpretation of the uniform 
commission rate to the effect that ter- 
minal elevators bidding the country di- 
rect shall deduct the terminal commission 
that would be charged by a commission 
man on consignment before reaching the 
elevator does not appear to be equitable. 

4. In connection with administrative 
supervision of future trading by the 
Grain Futures Administration short sell- 
ing should be subjected to close scrutiny 
as to the possible tendency of profes- 
sional or inside traders to make the fu- 
tures show a downward bias and cause 
undue discounts. When futures traded 
in many months ahead of delivery tend 
to show large. discounts, the shortening 
of the term might well be considered. In 
other words the exchanges might provide 
for a suspension of trading in distant de- 
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liveries when the discounts become ex- 
cessive. 

5. Adoption of the complete clearing 
house at Chicago anticipated a recom- 
mendation that this should be done as a 
means of checking manipulation. An- 
other measure in this connection should 
be the inclusion of impartial outsiders in 
the discussion and consideration of the 
application of the anticorner rule, emer- 
gency car delivery rule, and similar im- 
portant matters where the exercise of 
discretion is involved. An emergency 
rule for corners and squeezes that might 
well be adopted would provide for deliv- 
ery on Chicago contracts outside of Chi- 
cago. 

6. Stabilization of prices would be 
promoted by elimination from the fu- 
tures market of those trading classes 
and methods that tend to cause useless 
fluctuations. “There is apparently too 
much speculation for the quick turn.” 
That class of outsiders that tries to imi- 
tate the scalper might be kept out by 
providing for the registration of persons 
wishing to speculate. “A different at- 
mosphere in the commission houses would 
also help, but this is rather a matter of 
trade ethics.” 

7. The use of stop-loss orders should 
be discouraged, because it tends to im- 
pair stability of prices. Also very heavy 
trading of the plunger type should be 
carefully supervised. General daily sta- 
tistics of the volume of open trades 
should be available to traders generally. 

8. There should be exchange rules re- 
quiring well-defined and adequate mar- 
gins deposits. It might be made a gen- 
eral rule that securities be accepted for 
margins. 

9. Customers’ deposits with brokers 
should be as well protected as bank de- 
posits. Stricter margin rules would help 
to keep out an undesirable gambling ele- 
ment. Where brokers solicit the trade 
of this element, posted notices calling at- 
tention to the law with regard to the re- 
covery of money lost in gambling might 
be desirable. 

10. The broker is a trustee of the 
funds deposited with him, but because of 
his membership in a_ speculative ex- 
change he is likely to be tempted to use 
them in speculative and unduly risky 
ventures, either on his own account or by 
granting too much credit to large specu- 
lators. Consequently, legislation should 
be considered that would limit the ex- 
tent to which the broker’s resources 
could be lent or pledged on behalf of 
any individual—similar to the regulation 
of loans by the national bank act. Cor- 
porations with limited liability should be 
denied membership in exchanges. An 
extreme development, though not to be 
expected in the near future, would make 
exchange members jointly liable on the 
dealings of outsiders with any member. 
The commission regards this as in the 
line of progress. 

Tueopore M. Knappen. 








Liabilities of Banks Under Letters of Credit 
By A. L. H. Street 


Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Cor- 

poration (215 N. W. Supp. 525), the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court laid down these rules of 
law concerning letters of credit: 

The bank that issues the credit under- 
takes that it will pay any draft drawn 
and negotiated pursuant to its terms. 
The issuing bank then has no immediate 
further duty. When the draft is pre- 
sented, it must then act on its promise. 
It thus merely sells its credit. 

A credit is opened in a foreign city 
wher a bank in the foreign city is ad- 
vised that the bank issuing the credit will 
pay . draft if drawn pursuant to its 
erms. 

Communicating a credit through a 
bank in the United States to a bank in 
4 foreign country authenticates it to the 
latter bank, but does not obligate that 
bank to act thereon. The bank where the 
credit is opened will advise the benefi- 
Clary, so that it may furnish the funds 
when required, and thus secure a com- 
Mission or fee. The advising bank can, 
of course, if it so choose, issue to the 
beneficiary of the letter of credit, or to 


[\ the case of Courteen Seed Co. vs. 





some party dealing with him, its own 
obligation to negotiate drafts drawn un- 
der it, and it can, if it choose, guarantee 
that the issuing bank will fulfill its obli- 
gations to pay the drafts negotiated pur- 
suant to the terms of the credit (a con- 
firmation), but each of these undertak- 
ings is a separate and distinct contract 
between the bank issuing the new com- 
mitment and the beneficiary of such new 
undertaking. 

When a bank buys a draft relating to 
a letter of credit, it acts solely for itself 
and at its own risk; its transaction is 
with the drawer, not with the drawee, 
except so far as it seeks to benefit from 
the drawee’s commitment in its letter of 
credit; it owes no duty to the drawee, or 
to the drawee’s customer. It is engaged 
in quite a distinct kind of a transaction 
from selling its credits. It is buying 
commercial paper, relying upon the cred- 
it of the drawer and any other security 
the drawer at the time may offer. 

Upon a letter of credit being estab- 
lished, the negotiating bank has for its 
security the documents (i.e., the bill of 
lading, insurance policies, and the in- 
voices describing the goods), the respon- 
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sibility of the drawer, and the guaranty 
of the bank which has issued the letter of 
credit. If the negotiating bank relies 
upon the letter of credit, it must see that 
the documents accompanying the draft 
and the time of its purchase correspond 
with the terms of the credit; otherwise, 
the issuing bank is not liable. If the 
draft is negotiated under conditions 
which differ from the terms of the letter 
of credit, the negotiating bank loses the 
security offered by the issuing bank’s 
guaranty to pay the draft. 

The concrete decision of the court in 
this case is summarized in the following 
paragraphs: 

Where a bank in a foreign country, 
after agreeing with a bank issuing letter 
of credit to negotiate drafts thereunder, 
negotiates a draft after expiry date of 
the letter, or otherwise fails to comply 
with its terms, there is no violation of 
duty to the party procuring the credit, 
and such party has no cause of action on 
a theory of agency. 

A foreign bank, which agreed to nego- 
tiate a seller’s drafts against a letter of 
credit issued to buyer, was not liable to 
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the buyer for falsely informing it that 
draft was negotiated by the seller before 
me ont date of letter of credit, thereby 
inducing the buyer to accept goods and 
pay draft, there being no contract rela- 
tions between such bank and the buyer. 





FOREIGN VISITOR TO BE TAXED 

Lonpon, Eneo., Aug. 20.—Royal con- 
sent has been given to the measure in- 
troduced by the Belgian government 
whereby the foreign visitor is going to 
be made to help the Belgian exchequer. 
Each will have to pay an extra 20 per 
cent for his room or rooms, and for 
board and lodging 15 per cent. It is a 
tax of discrimination, for all nationals 
of those countries with a depreciated 
currency are exempt. As Americans and 
English far outnumber all other visitors, 
it is evident that the tax will mostly 
come out of their pockets. Foreigners, 
without exception, will be subjected to 
a further tax if they happen to enter 
the country in their own automobiles, 
or on their own motorcycles, the former 
being taxed at the rate of 10 francs per 
day and the latter at 4. 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products, by months. The figures for June 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 
5,000 or more 


are now manufacturing at the rate of 

The 1,024 mills reporting in 
the total wheat flour reported at the 
mills reporting in June produced 89 per cent 

The wheat ground averaged 
May, 278.6 in April, 275.3 in March, 
278.8 in November, 278.5 in October, 


275.2 in June. 


275.5 


.2 in 





The offal reported amounted to 17.5 Ibs per bu of wheat in 
February, 18 in 
November, 18.2 in October, 18.1 in September, 


May, 18 in April and March, 18.1 in 


















July (61 of 
biennial 


lbs per bbl of flour in July, 278 


277.4 in September, 276.4 in 








received 
mills which 


are revised to include reports since 


These returns include only 





bbls of flour annually 
which were idle) produced 89 per cent of 
census of manufactures, 1923 The 1,038 
of the flour reported in 1923 
n June, 280.3 in 





in December, 
9 in July, and 


179 in January 


February, 4 
August, 2 








July, 17.9 in June, 18.1 in 
January, 18.2 in December, 18.1 in 


17.6 in August, 17.4 in July, and 17.5 in June 











WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
, Production Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1926 reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
July .. save 1,024 9,547,127 766,239,620 643,076 67.1 
June ........ 1,038 004,972 58,392,256 646,406 47.6 
D+ acewe we 1,042 : 648,316 44.0 
Sere 1,042 650,642 44.9 
BEGTOR cccccas 1,046 647,766 47.4 
February 1,038 : R 645,784 60.0 
January 1,046 40,368,021 647,340 63.6 
1925— 
December ... 1,044 41,655,786 648,149 53.1 
November ... 1,052 42,415,875 649,398 56.2 
October ..... 1,051 662,136 60.9 
September ... 1,050 644,803 61.7 
August ...... 1,037 ° ; 642,257 55.6 
, A ee 1,047 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 62.4 
TUNE cocccoce 1,057 7,744,712 621,141,095 646,500 46.1 
STATEMENT FOR MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH®* 
Average Daily Per cent 
y Production Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1926 ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
June 36,773,552 7,903,176 659,431,4 279.2 17.9 623,610 48.7 
May 3 7,283,171 614,269,3 280.3 18.1 624,676 44.8 
April 3 7,464,504 622,897,935 278.6 18.0 627,191 45.8 
March 37 f 8,074,312 667,572,276 275.2 18.0 621,090 48.1 
February 34,080,503 616,258,084 279.2 18.1 624,763 51.0 
January 39,691,076 716,010,838 279.0 18.0 625,479 64.6 
1925 
December 7 4 18.2 62¢ 63.9 
November s 18.1 G2 57.3 
October os 5 18.2 63 62.0 
September 6 18.1 626,026 62.8 
August ..... 3.4 17.6 626,341 56.6 
Oe sss eeaes ° 082 701,72 9 17.4 631,900 63.3 
TUNE cccccces 35,096,764 7,662,825 613,368,967 6.2 17.5 624,823 47.1 
*These mills produced approximately 87 per cen the total wheat flour reported 
in 1923. 
NOTE The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap 


proximately 85 per cent 
of flour annually. Allowance should 
mills, not covered in the monthly 
figures with commercial estimates, covering 


also be 
census 


total for all wheat flour mills in the 
total flour output for any given month— 


reports. A 
the entire 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per 
country. 


of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbls 


production of the smaller 
comparison of the census 
May 1, 1923, indicates 
cent of the probable 
determine the approximate 


made for the flour 
careful 
period since 


Therefore, to 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 





Trading in Grain Futures—August Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total 


1926, in all contract 


volume of trading in 
markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing 





futures during August, 
the United 
sales only, 


grain 





there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000's omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs'd Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,014,634 408,231 110,388 34,271 se ; owen 567,524 
Chicago Open Board ........ ° 36,303 9,955 1,067 37 o> 47,362 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce.. 65,040 $4,362 10,099 4,362 2,531 116,394 
Kansas City Board of Trade ..... 67,523 330 Wane éne 
Duluth Board of Trade ........ ° it | MTree ae Tey 7,004 57 2,397 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... $¢7,276 OO = . se 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 1,688 1,549 2,617 489 
New York Produce Exchange ik BVT ee TT eee 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange .... Te ae y ; 
Los Angeles Grain MRCHGMEO ....- sercse cvees cvcce BB. ccucs 

Totals, all markets 1,225,459 438,758 148,764 61,900 4,432 4,928 1,874,241 


Totals, all markets, 1,560,456 
Chicago 


*Durum wheat. 


year ago..... 


**Wheat with exception 


394,337 16% 
Board of Trade year ago 1,344,311 369,204 


3,548 2,184,630 
1,892,696 


598 61,460 
135,285 43,896 eeeree 
of 808,000 bus red wheat. 





Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘“short"” 


side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; 


omitted): 


Wheat 
AUBUGE, BOTS cr cccecisveccervcvseers 99,118 
pS rer Pe Pre ar. 96,564 
SUIF, BPRE. cacccccsees 87,023 
June, 1926 ....... 84,845 
Bee, BEBE beweecas 85,808 
pi AES: SERPPTicrecerererereuernn 96,935 
March, 1926 ..... 95,431 
February, 1926 ..........+. 109,023 
SOMUAFY, “BOSS neces ccsecssceses 111,992 
MPOOUERUOT, BOGS. 2c cccccsescscoses 110,001 
November, 1926 .....ccessevesecves 113,110 


bushels, 000's 








Corn Oats Rye Totals 
53,654 42,730 13,014 208,516 
51,403 43,652 10,929 201,548 

196 31,397 2,393 183,009 
60,624 36,631 9,751 191,851 
53,831 37,618 8,359 186,616 
57,876 46,132 13,177 214,120 
59,434 50,350 14,875 220,090 
54,717 53,664 15,016 232,419 
45,959 52,998 12,713 223,662 
45,102 49,503 10,038 214,644 
56,161 50,211 11,730 231,212 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MINNEAPOLIS 


New crop flour buying continues in 
moderate proportions, bookings ranging 
from fair to good last week. Spring 
wheat mills probably sold no more than 
150 per cent of their capacity, though 
some of the larger companies reported a 
fairly steady flow of orders. Buying 
was generally well scattered and, while 
there was no big plunging, business was 
described as healthy. 

No Big Sales.—There were no reports 

of big sales to the larger bakeries during 
the past week. Orders were mainly for 
lots of from 500 to 5,000 bbls. The opin- 
ion prevails that some large orders are 
oan around the corner, and that certain 
%ig buyers soon will come into the mar- 
ket. 
Shipping Directions Poor. — Spring 
wheat mills in general complain of the 
scarcity of shipping directions against 
old bookings. 

Clears in Good Demand.—There is a 
fairly strong demand for clears, one mill 
reporting offers within 20c bbl of the 
patent price. Some mills are out of the 
market. 

Some export demand for second clear 
is reported. In the main, export trade is 
quiet. A _ few inquiries from Great 
Britain were received early this week, 
but buyers’ ideas were slightly out of 
line with sellers’. 

Complaints of price cutting are less 
numerous than a couple of weeks ago. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 
98-lb Sept. 8 Year ago 

. ++ $7.60@8.10 $8.65 @9.00 
8.50 @8.70 
8.20@8.40 


Short patent, 

cotton 
Standard patent ..... 7.385 @7.66 
Second patent ....... 7.15@7.26 


Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.95@7.05 7.85@7.95 
First clear, jute*..... 6.75 @6.95 7.20@7.40 
Second clear, jute*... 4.00@5.00 4.20@4.60 
Whole wheat ........ 7.00@7.10 7.85@7.55 
Graham, standard . 6.40@6.50 7.25@7 


*140-Ib jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 

Mills lowered their asking prices for 
semolinas early last week, but buyers 
still are holding off, evidently looking 
forward to further declines. Whatever 
buying has taken place has been of a 
hand-to-mouth variety. The recent rains 
have advanced premiums on durum, and 
options likewise have been raised. New 
durum has begun to come to market, but 
receipts are expected to slacken this 
week on account of wet weather. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at 44,@4%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina 
and durum fancy patent at 3%,@4'(ce. 

In the week ending Sept. 4, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 50,- 
581 bbls durum products, compared with 
40,819 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19% were in operation Sept. 8: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 








Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 529,200 48 
Previous week .. 529,200 38 
Year ago ....... 62 
Two years ago... ’ 35 
Three years ago. 561,100 86 
Four years ago.. 546,000 62 
Five years ago.. 546,000 334,160 61 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were none last week, 2,428 bbls 


in the previous week, 357 a year ago, 
and 357 two years ago. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 335,550 177,017 53 
Previous week .. 416,190 225,089 54 
Year ago ......- 458,540 283,516 62 
Two years ago... 419,490 253,760 60 
Three years ago. 299,940 179,426 60 
Four years ago.. 373,740 198,595 53 
Five years ago... 413,790 211,885 61 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- ° 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 19256 
Aug. 7 63 70,015 216,709 207,906 580 1,575 
Aug. 14 63 70,015 218,525 234,625 1,161 867 
Aug. 21 61 69,165 205,734 221,461 2,156 320 
Aug. 28 62 69,365 225,089 234,490 54 1,794 
Sept. 4. 48 66,925 177,017 210,558 357 595 

CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and Iowa, with a daily capac- 
ity of 57,605 bbls, from Sept. 1 to 4, 
1926, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted) : 


r—Output—>7 7-Exports— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .... 168 272 eee oe 
St. Paul .ccscsee 7 12 
Duluth-Superior. 11 20 rr oe 
OutslGe cevccses 111 272 cee 2 


SIOUX CITY GRAIN MAN DEAD 
Thomas A. Black, president of the 
Terminal Grain Corporation, Sioux City, 
Iowa, died on Aug. 31, following a heart 
attack. He was 73 years old. Mr. Black 
also was president of the Sioux City 
Grain Exchange, and was an officer of 
numerous other organizations. He first 
went to Sioux City in 1890, entering the 
banking business. Later he took a prom- 
inent part in making that city a terminal 
grain market. He had many friends in 
the trade in the Northwest and the 
Southwest. 
NOTES 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator, 
Darwin, Minn., burned last week. 

The Midwest Milling Co., Hot Springs, 
S. D., is increasing the storage capacity 
of its plant to 12,000 bus. 

H. J. Patterson, Omaha manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was in 
Minneapolis last week end. 


Lawrence B. Berg, baker, 1101 East 


Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis, was 
found dead in his shop on Sept. 4. 
Edgar H. Evans, president of the 


Acme-Evans Co., miller, Indianapolis, 
Ind., was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 

The plant of the Cannon Falls (Minn.) 
Mill Co., which has been idle for two 
years, will be reopened in a few months 
as a cereal mill. 

J. R. Stuart, vice president of the Re- 
liance Feed Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from a motor trip to New Hart- 
ford, Ind., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The flour mill at Mission, S. D., for- 
merly operated by the Mertz Bros., has 
been taken over by the Mock Bros., of 
Springfield, Neb. 

A. E. Jernander, Watertown, S. D., has 
purchased the flour mill at Revillo, S. D., 
from Larson & Orwoll. Extensive im- 
provements are planned. 

According to L. C. Newsome, Pitts- 
burgh, now in Minneapolis, plans for the 
entertainment for feed jobbers and 
manufacturers at the coming convention 
in Buffalo in October are developing 
nicely. One feature, for feed distributors 





exclusively, will be a midnight revue at 
the Statler Hotel. 


Thad B. Lawrence, export manager 
and purchasing agent of the Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, who has been seriously ill for sev- 
eral weeks, is reported to be slightly im- 
proved. 

S. A. Salter, manager of the Western 
Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa, and W. H. 
Kelly, manager of the Mystic Mills, 
Sioux City, Iowa, were in Minneapolis 
late last week at the headquarters of the 
International Milling Co. 


In the last month the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co., Rapid River Milling Co., 
Rapid City, S. D., and the Old Fashioned 
Millers, Inc., St. Paul, each installed an 
additional Carter disc separator. 


E. J. Price, district manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
left last week for a trip through south- 
ern territory, prior to going to Atlantic 
City to attend the annual convention of 
the American Bakers Association. 


H. H. Arendall, of Minneapolis, for- 
merly with the Great Northern Flour 
Mills Co., St. Cloud, is now western rep- 
resentative of Innis, Speiden & Co., of 
New York, for the sale of Larvacide, the 
trade name chosen for chloropicrin as a 
fumigant. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, will install a modern 
feed mill in its elevator at Arthur, N. D., 
using a 24-in Reliance attrition mill, 
operated by two 20 h-p motors. The 
order for the equipment was placed with 
the Weaver Co., of Minneapolis. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The break in wheat brought in some 
orders for flour last week, but buyers 
generally were waiting for a further re- 
duction in prices as the movement of the 
new wheat expands. Shipping orders 
have increased, and old bookings are 
pretty well cleaned up. 

Durum buyers continue to exercise 








great care not to oversupply themselves, 
as they feel decidedly bearish. 

Quotations, Sept. 4, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ......... $8.40@8.55 $8.25@8.49 
Second patent ....... 7.95@8.40 8.00@8.25 
First clear, jute...... 7.45@7.80 7.50@7.75 
Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.45 6.00@5.25 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4 ..........% 16,645 45 
Previous week ........... 13,835 37 
Wee OOO ss akes'dvtenenpenxer 20,235 55 
., ek pe eee 11,615 31 


NOTES 


B. J. Stockman, local manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., is in the 
East on business. 

A. L. Goodman, formerly in the mill- 
ing trade here, but now located in the 
brokerage business at Detroit, Mich., 
spent the week here visiting with Mrs. 
Goodman and family. 

F. G. Carson. 





STORAGE CAPACITIES AT 
HEAD OF LAKES INCREASED 


Dutvutu, Minn.—The Itasca and Car- 
gill elevator companies, and Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, linseed crushers, heve 
practically completed their new storage 
tanks and other improvements begun 
early in the year. The storage capacity 
will be increased to the extent of 1,800,- 
000 bus, bringing the total capacity for 
Duluth-Superior to over 40,000,000. 





OFFICERS ARE ELECTED BY 
MINNESOTA MILLERS’ CLUB 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—At a meeting of 
the Minnesota Millers’ Club, held in Min- 
neapolis on Sept. 7, the following officers 
were elected: H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud, 
president; J. J. Padden, Crookston, vice 
president; C. E. Hutton, Osakis, treas- 
urer; L. H. Pinney, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary. 








A Dutch Mill on a Dakota Prairie 





ROM the lowlands of Holland to the 

prairies of South Dakota is a far 

cry and a long distance. Yet many 
a passenger on the Milwaukee train as it 
steams slowly through Milbank, S. D., 
rubs his eyes, or maybe his spectacles, as 
he glimpses a quaint old Dutch mill 
along the right of way—a bit of old 
Holland transplanted to a Dakota prairie 
and kept intact through 40 years because 
a little group of club women were too 
sentimental to see it dismantled. 

It has been 20 years since the little 
wind driven plant sent its products 
coursing through the channels of trade. 
It was erected in 1884 by an Englishman, 
Henry Hollands, and during the early 
years it served well the pioneer com- 





munity around Milbank in grinding grain 
and sawing wood. 

The mill passed through many vicis- 
situdes, as any pioneer enterprise must. 
Soon after it was erected the top was 
blown off by one of those vigorous wind- 
storms that made South Dakota famous 
in the early days. But the damage was 
promptly repaired. Ownership changed 
frequently in the next 20 years. In 1896 
W. S. Crowl purchased a half interest 
from the Hollands, and a few years later 
sold out to P. E. Beardsley. In 1904 J. 
C. Rawson bought the mill outright, and 
operated it intermittently until 190%, 
when it practically was abandoned as a 
going institution. In an attempt to sal- 
vage what he could from it, Rawson of- 
fered the mill for sale for whatever it 
would bring, piecemeal. Here is where 
the women took a hand. 


“What! Tear down our cute little 
mill?” they chorused. “It shan’t be 
done!” 


So, forestalling the wreckers, two wom- 
en’s clubs joined hands and bought the 
property. They had it painted and re- 
paired. But an idle windmill, even if it 
is of Dutch origin and all dressed up, 
is not a financial gold mine—especially 
for clubwomen. They decided, therefore, 
to offer it to the city as a memorial land- 
mark. 

The city council was not keen on the 
idea. It was all right for the town to 
own schools, a library and parks, but 
when it came to an old Dutch winduwill, 
that was different. But in the end the 
women prevailed. 

The city’s agreement to take over the 
property and maintain it has not en- 
tirely disposed of the problem. ‘The 
present location is not desirable, and 
now the clubwomen are seeking to have 
the mill moved to the intersection of 
two national highways, the Yellowstone 
and the King of Trails, where it could 
be viewed and inspected by the thousands 
of motorists who pass that way each 
year. 


September 8, 1926 
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4 HEARING OF IMPORTANCE 

The Southwestern Millers’ League, the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club, the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and the traffic de- 
part nents of various other organizations, 
including many mills, are spending much 
effort in preparing testimony to show the 
unf.irness of a proposed reduction in 
freight rates on grain and grain products 
from: Minnesota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tance to the East. An Interstate Com- 
meri: Commission hearing on the pro- 
poss! will be held Sept. 13, at Minne- 


Tl) - reduction, if allowed to stand, will 
furt cr emphasize a rate differential to 
the | ast long enjoyed by millers of the 
Nort:west as a result of theoretical 
wate. competition by the Great Lakes 
rout Millers of the Northwest would 
the wheat fields of the Southwest 

1 open to them; they would be able 
to g: ind grain from this section and 
move it into the eastern trade field as 
cheaj!y as a mill at Kansas City, or 
Wich ta, or Hutchinson could do it. At 
the same time the southwestern mills 
could draw grain from the spring wheat 
terriiory only at commercially prohib- 
itive penalties. Premiums on hard win- 
ter wheat undoubtedly would advance, 
working further hardships on the home 
mills. 

Southwestern millers intend to show 
at the hearing the one-sidedness of the 
proposal, and the severe blow it would 
be to a large and important part of the 
milling industry. There is no selfishness 
in their attitude; it is simply a matter 
of self-defense against a proposal which 
they consider is itself selfish and unjust. 


KANSAS CITY 


Small lots still predominate in the 
business done by southwestern mills, the 
total showing an average somewhat be- 
low capacity, although several mills re- 
port bookings in excess of that figure. 
Only minor price changes occurred last 
week, but most buyers are reserving 
their activities until the effect of the 
Canadian crop on the trend of prices is 
established. Anticipations generally are 
bearish. 

Bakery Inquiry More Active.—In- 
creased inquiries are reaching millers 
from bakety operators, principally in 
the East. Some are for round lots for 
shipment after Jan. 1. The number of 
sales resulting is comparatively small, as 
mills have, in most instances, enough 
flour booked to warrant them refusing 
business that is other than profitable. 
The chief sales are for less than 1,000 
bbls, for shipment in 60 or 90 days. 

Jobbers Buy Moderately.—While the 
interest of distributors is not as great as 
that shown by bakers, the volume sold 
to them is fair. Most purchases are de- 
signed to fill near-by requirements, al- 
though occasionally a larger order is se- 
cured 

Export Trade Better.—Foreign buying 
of hard winters, which has been increas- 
Ing during the past fortnight, held up 
well. Germany and Holland are the best 
buyers. Other continental countries and 
the United Kingdom also are more ac- 
tive than for some time. Sales to estab- 
lished connections in the West Indies 
are fair, most of this business going to 
Oklahoma and Texas mills. 

Shipping Instructions Fair.—Despite 
the fact that complaint concerning ship- 
Ping directions is general, production, 
particularly in Kansas City, is well main- 
taine’ Much of the difficulty experi- 
ence! in obtaining instructions is caused 
by tl present situation of the market, 
whicli is below the prices prevailing dur- 
Ing most of the period of heavy buying. 

The first table below shows the flour 
Production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
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sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 





Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 360,660 311,082 86 
Previous week .. 360,660 329,272 91 
ZEOF BBO wccccce 364,710 197,025 51 
Two years ago... 338,610 269,820 79 
Five-year average (same week).... 73 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 78 
KANSAS CITY 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 172,500 156,993 91 
Previous week .. 172,500 149,246 86 
BOR BHO ccccess 151,500 120,841 79 
Two years ago... 148,500 110,298 74 
Five-year average (same week).... 81 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 80 
WICHITA 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 62,400 48,768 79 
Previous week .. 62,400 52,647 84 
WORF OHO occcves 65,700 30,476 46 
Two years ago... 64,620 45,161 69 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 47,400 41,639 87 
Previous week .. 47,400 54,064 114 
WOOF BHO cesses 47,400 26,526 55 
Two years ago... 47,400 40,403 85 
SALINA 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 37,800 86 
Previous week .. 37,800 88 
WORF APO veccece 46,200 60 
Two years ago... 46,200 66 
ATCHISON 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 29,700 27,849 93 
Previous week .. 29,700 21,737 73 
OMAHA 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 27,300 23,332 85 
Previous week .. 27,300 28,882 105 
WER? OOS acecocs 27,300 20,299 74 
Two years ago... 24,900 24,367 97 


Clears.—Demand for clears, from all 
sources, is somewhat lighter, but the of- 
ferings of mills are being absorbed, and 
prices are steady. 

Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 4, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7@7.35 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.65@7; 
straight, $6.35@6.85; first clear, $5.35@ 
5.85; second clear, $4.35@5.15; low 
grade, $4.25@4.55. 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
PES We oore cb 660s ce UREN SR 0G 3% 8's 111 
Previous week 
Year ago 
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Of the mills reporting, 9 reported do- 
mestic business active, 17 fair, 13 quiet 
and 13 dull. 

NOTES 

Heavy rains were general in the ter- 
ritory surrounding Kansas City last 
week. The moisture is too late to benefit 
corn, but pastures are showing rapid im- 
provement. 

L. A. Boxhill, representative of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., in the 
West Indies, will leave next week for 


Cuba, after spending a month in the 
United States. 
George E. Hincke, president of the 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
will return the latter part of this week 
from California, where he has been vis- 
iting for several weeks. 

Friends of E. W. Lott, formerly 
southwestern representative of the Car- 
ter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, have 
received word from him that he expects 
to return to Kansas City about Oct. 1. 
He has been in his former home in 
Michigan for the past seven months, re- 
cuperating from a serious illness. 

According to figures compiled by the 
secretary’s office of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, the daily capacity of 
mills in Kansas, south of the main line of 
the Union Pacific, has increased 6,280 
bbls since 1920. This section contains 
most of the older milling districts of the 
state. The growth has been gradual and 
steady, showing a setback in only one 
year, 1924, 

Flour bookings since the new harvest 
have been heavy, but most buyers are 
awaiting Canadian crop returns, accord- 
ing to B. F. Herren, manager of the 
Russell (Kansas) Milling Co., who spent 
several days last week in Kansas City. 
Wheat acreage around Russell this fall 
will be large, Mr. Herren said, but prob- 
ably no greater than a year ago. The 
ground so far has been too dry for good 
preparation. 

There has been some discussion among 
grain men and millers and in the news- 
papers of the Southwest recently con- 
cerning the forming of a seed wheat 
pool to furnish grain for seeding pur- 
poses to several counties in northwestern 
Kansas, where crops have been a failure 
in the last two years. Farmers of those 
counties, however, following a_ recent 
meeting, declined such aid. A _ similar 
pool was formed two years ago to help 
out the southwestern part of the state, 
and paid dividends of 100 per cent. 


ATCHISON 

The setback in prices last week en- 
couraged scattered buying, and mills 
made average bookings of capacity or 
better. However, those in this section 
are hopelessly out of line for export 
business, compared to prices named by 
Oklahoma and Texas. Shipping direc- 
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THE picture reproduced above is the work of W. A. Talbot, a grain man 


Mr. Talbot not only finds amusement in drawing, 
but uses his efforts to advantage in circularizing the trade, making repro- 
The current drawing is accompanied by the 


She is the foolin’st bovine 

That ever an “expert” observed. 

She promises less and gives the most, 
Of any cow in the herd. 
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RECORD OUTPUT IN KANSAS CITY 

Every mill in Kansas City ex- 
cept one operated at full time last 
week. The single exception is a 
plant that recently changed hands, 
and has since been inactive. It 
probably will resume operations 
within the next fortnight. The 
weekly production, 156,993 bbls, 
was slightly in excess of the rec- 
ord for all time. The previous 
high record was reached only a 
few. weeks ago. 











tions are better, and mills are operating 
full time. Wheat premiums are slightly 
firmer. Quotations, Sept. 4, basis cotton 
98's, Missouri River: hard wheat short 
patent $7@7.20 bbl, straight $6.70@6.90, 
first clear $5.80@6; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.90@7.10, straight $6.60@6.80, and 
first clear $5.80@6. 


NOTES 

Phillip Pillsbury, formerly with the 
Atchison plant of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is now in the wheat purchas- 
ing department at Minneapolis. 

Heavy rains in this section, while put- 
ting the ground in excellent condition 
for wheat planting, will, if they continue, 
delay the sowing of new wheat. 


SALINA 


Irregular demand marked the flour 
trade last week, buying declining some- 
what but still leaving a good volume of 
business. Shipping directions are fair. 
Prices declined for the first time for 
several weeks. Quotations, Sept. 2, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.30@7.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $7@7.20; 
Straight grade, $6.90@7.10. 

NOTES 

Drouth that continued all last month 
caused a total loss of the corn crop in 
Saline County. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., left Sept. 1 
for a three weeks’ trip through the East. 


HUTCHINSON 

Flour business was quiet last week, al- 
though a few sales enabled mills to keep 
the week’s volume of business within the 
Shadow of capacity. Demand continued 
for flour on long-time contracts at prices 
which, while satisfactory for early ship- 
ment, are not acceptable for distant de- 
livery. Export inquiry was fairly active, 
and both export patents and clears were 
sold to the West Indies and Latin Amer- 
ica. The northwestern harvest has re- 
sulted in the trade generally becoming 
more bearish. Shipping directions con- 
tinue slow. While some mills are able 
to operate on a full-time basis, there is 
no assurance of a continuance from day 
to day. Quotations, Sept. 4, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7@7.50 
bbl; straight, $6.60@7; first clear, $6.20 
@6.25. 

NOTES 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
has gone south to call on the trade. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
is home from a vacation spent in Colo- 
rado, 

Harold K. Goerz, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Goerz Flour Mills Co., New- 
ton, made a business trip to St. Louis re- 
cently. 

F. F. Regier, sales manager for the 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Macpherson, 
Kansas, is spending a vacation in Colo- 
rado with his family. 

Richard Ebel has purchased the inter- 
est of his brother, August, in their mill 
at Hillsboro. The firm name will be the 
Hillsboro Roller Mills. 

George H. Hunter, president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, has re- 
turned from a summer’s vacation spent 
in the lake region of Minnesota. 


L. L. Gunn, general manager of the 
Barton County Flour Mills Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, is in California on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip. 


H. D. Jewett, formerly engaged in the 
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wholesale grocery business at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, has been added to the sales 
force of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co. for southern Ohio. 

The condition of H. A. Sawyer, for 
years engaged in the milling business at 
Kansas City, Hutchinson and Welling- 
ton, remains unchanged. He has infan- 
tile paralysis, and little hope is held for 
his recovery. 

WICHITA 

Wichita mills are selling about their ca- 
pacity, and have bookings ahead to keep 
them busy, although orders are not com- 
ing in so rapidly as has been the case. 
Shipping directions show a little improve- 
ment, Export business has picked up 
somewhat, with bookings reported to Hol- 
land and the West Indies. Prices, basis 
98-lb cottons, Kansas City, Sept. 4: short 
patent, $7.70 bbl; straight, $7.20; clears, 
96.20. 

NOTES 

B. C. Williams, superintendent of the 
Red Star Milling Co., is on a vacation 
trip in the East. 

A. A. Towner, chemist of the Red 
Star Milling Co., has returned from a 
10-day trip to Michigan. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
short trip to Colorado Springs. 

KR. H. Moran, manager of the ~~ 
Tenn., branch of the Red Star Milling 
Co., visited the home office last week. 

H. H. Kate, Texas representative of 
the Red Star Milling Co., with head- 
quarters in Dallas, was in Wichita last 
week, 

W. T. Voils, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, is recuperating 
from a major operation at a local hos- 
pital. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., was in Columbus, 
Kansas, last week to attend the funeral 
of 8S. K. Stauffer, father of Paul Stauf 
fer, Oklahoma representative of the mill. 

The Southern Kansas Millers’ Club has 
opened an office at 415 Wheeler-Kelly- 
Hagny Building, Wichita, with J. J. 
Mann, formerly with the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, as 
executive secretary. 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour prices declined 20c bbl and mill- 
feed prices about $1 ton last week when 
cash wheat prices dropped. A slacken- 
ing of business followed, as millers were 
not eager for new orders until conditions 
became more settled. Most mills still 
are embarrassed by lack of shipping in- 
structions, and a few had to lower their 
rate of operation, A fair run of new 
orders, however, both foreign and do- 
mestic, was reported. Inquiries  in- 
creased, indicating that all the big job 
bers are not supplied for the near fu- 
ture. Hard wheat short patent flour 
sold on Sept. 4 at $7.50@7.60 bbl, and 
soft wheat short patent at $7.70@7.80, 


NOTES 

W. G. Patten, general sales manager 
for the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., 
reports that macaroni manufacturers are 
buying considerable clear and low grade 
flours, which may account for the in- 
creased domestic demand for them. 

J. W. Maney, of Oklahoma City, 
brother of the late John Maney, of El 
Keno, has been elected to succeed his 
brother as general manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, the Enid (Okla.) 
Milling Co, and the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno. 

Flour and feed are among products to 
be manufactured by the Cotton Produc- 
ers’ Gin & Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 
Ark., recently organized and incorporat- 
ed with a capital stock of $5,000. H. J. 
EK. Buck is president, and O. W. Filton 
and I. M. White are vice president and 
secretary, respectively. 

Mr, and Mrs. T. C. Thatcher, Okla- 
homa City, have announced that their 
daughter Grace is to be married on Sept. 
28 to Roy Hoffman, Jr., son of General 
Roy Hoffman, of Oklahoma City. Mr. 
Thatcher is president of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League and general man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City Mill & Ele- 
vator Co, 
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CHICAGO 

Flour sales have decreased, due mainly 
to weaker grain markets. The trade, be- 
ing fairly well supplied, is awaiting 
results of the Canadian crops. Shipping 
directions have slumped, and many mill 
representatives are devoting more time 
to this than soliciting new business. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—With few excep- 
tions, dealers in spring wheat brands re- 
ported business very quiet last week. 
they say buyers are waiting for new 
crop levels to get more in line with 
their ideas. A tew brokers claimed to 
have done a fair business. One reported 
sales of new crop flour ranging from 
8,500 to 500 bbls to bakers and jobbers, 
for delivery up to Jan. 1, and in a few 
instances beyond that time. 

Hard Winter Flour.—A_ moderate 
business was done in southwestern 
brands with bakers and jobbers in lots 
from single cars up to 1,500 bbls. Ship- 
ping instructions, however, are not com- 
ing in satisfactorily. 

Soft Winter Flour,—Buying was very 
light last week. Some fairly low prices 
were named, but cracker bakers would 
not talk flour or listen to any offerings. 
Both pie and cracker bakers have their 
requirements well covered. ‘There is 
much complaint about lack of shipping 
instructions. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jute, Sept. 4: spring top 
patent $7.20@7.65 bbl, standard patent 
96,857.30, first clear $6.40@6.90, second 
clear $4.25(@4.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.20, 95 per cent patent $6.30 
@6.65, straight $6.15@6A45, first clear 
$5,906.05; soft winter short patent 
$6.40@6.60, standard patent $6.20@6.40, 
straight $6.05@6.25, and first clear $5.50 
(15.90, 

Durum,—Now that new crop durum is 
being received at Minneapolis, mills have 
lowered their prices, but buyers say that 
levels are still much higher than low 
point a year ago, and they are not in- 
terested in new crop semolina, New busi- 
ness is confined to scattered single cars 
of old crop flour. Shipping directions 
are good, and local mill representatives 
say they are entering the new crop with 
old contracts practically all cleaned up. 
No, 2 semolina was quoted, Sept. 4, at 
4'’2c |b, bulk; standard semolina, 44; 
No. 4 semolina, 44%,c; durum patent, 3% 
Msc. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Pet. of 
bbla activity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4 28,000 95 
Previous week 48,000 05 
Year ako 34,000 95 
Two years ago 38,000 05 


IN BUSINESS 50 YEARS 


The Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, 
Ill, is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, 
having been organized by F. W. Knollen- 
berg in 1876, It has been in continuous 
operation, and its capacity has been in- 
creased several times, now being 250 bbls 
daily, 

F, W. Knollenberg retired from active 
management about 10 years ago, and in 
1923 sold his interests to Grover G. 
Jones, who is president and manager. 
This company manufactures soft wheat 
flour, its leading brands being City, a 
short patent, and Banner, a standard 
patent. Recently it installed equipment 
for manufacturing self-rising flour, and 
reports a very good demand, Mr. Jones 
says that the crop of soft wheat in the 
territory adjacent to Quincy is of very 
fine quality this year. Although the 
acreage was less than last year, yields 
have been much larger. He also reports 
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that indications are that the acreage this 
fall will be largely increased, 


NOTES 


C. Woolman, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., grain, is on a two weeks’ pleasure 
trip in the East. 

The directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade declined to close the exchange on 
the Saturday preceding Labor Day. 

A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago 
on his way home from an eastern trip. 

Grover G. Jones, president of the 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIL, 
spent a few days in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul recently. 

C, B. Spaulding, president of the New 
Century Co., jobber and exporter of 
flour, expects to leave on a European 
trip next month. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneap- 
olis, last week passed through Chicago 
en route home from an eastern trip. 

Charles H. Meyer, millers’ agent, ac- 
companied by his wife, left Aug. 31 on a 
motor trip to Detroit, Niagara Falls, 
and other eastern and Canadian points. 

Roy V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas, was in Chicago Aug. 30. He 
expected to visit St. Louis and points in 
Iowa on his way home. 

George W. Merillat, assistant general 
manager of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., Inc., millers, Schuyler, Neb., visited 
the trade here last week. He was re- 
turning from a trip to the East and 
Southeast. 

The Decatur (Ill) Milling Co. expects 
to put on the market this month yellow 
corn meal, flour and hominy feed, under 
its well-known brand, Hudnut. Hereto- 
fore this concern manufactured only 
white corn goods and specialties. 

P. P. Croarkin, local flour broker, left 
Aug. 31 on a month’s vacation. He will 
visit Billings, Mont., Denver, Colo,, Cody 
and Thermopolis, Wyo. He will meet 
Mrs. Croarkin at the latter point, where 
he expects to remain about three weeks. 

The Ware & Barnstable Feed & Flour 
Co,, 217 Berry Street, Hillsboro, has 
been incorporated, with $12,000 capital 
stock, to deal in flour and feeds of all 
kinds. Incorporators are F. 8S. Ware, C. 
W. Barnstable, Nina M. Ware, Clara 
Barnstable, 


C. A. Smith, publicity director of the 
W. EK. Long Co., Chicago, has announced 
his marriage to Miss Belle Aran, which 
took place at Waukegan, IL, on July 31, 
They are making their home in Chicago. 
Another member of the W. E. Long Co.’s 
staff also was married on Aug. 30, C. E. 
Seaman, of the copy staff, to Miss Jane 
Aran, a sister of Mrs. C, A. Smith. 


M. L.. Horner, Jr., is reported to have 
heen elected president of the Chicago 


wholesale grocery firm of Durand- 
MeNeil-Horner Co. He is a grandson 
of Henry Horner, pioneer wholesale 


grocer. He formerly held the office of 
treasurer, and now becomes president, 
director and general manager, succeed- 
ing Fred Letts. M. L. Horner, father 
of the new president, becomes chairman 
of the board of directors. This firm is 
an amalgamation of the three concerns 
of Durand & Kasper, McNeil & Higgins, 
and Henry Horner & Co, in 1921. A 
year later Frank Letts and his son, Fred, 
became interested in the firm, and after 
the death of the elder Mr. Letts their 
holdings were sold to the Horners, 





He who never opens his mouth in strife 
can always close his eyes in peace.—Chi- 
nese proverb, 
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MILWAUKEE 


With the downward trend of wheat, 
reflected far more in the cash market 
because of a decided drop in premiums 
on spring grades, there has been a less 
ening of interest in flour buying. Buy- 
ers are looking for still lower values, 
and despite the fact that mills are offer- 
ing spring patent at the lowest price op 
the crop, sales are small. The buying 
spurt of the previous week apparently 
has placed the trade in a favorable posi- 
tion with regard to present and future 
supplies. The decline has placed spring 
in a better line with Kansas, and this 
is expected to produce considerable ad. 
ditional business. Quotations, Sept. 4, 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $7.45@7.65 bbl, straight $7.15@ 
7.35, first clear $6.45@6.75, and second 
clear #4.25@4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 

There is not much demand for Kaiisas 
patent, The stiffening of cash premiums 
on winter wheat at the same time ‘hat 
the spring basis slumped ae has 
brought spring and Kansas limits cose 
together, and there is a lull to see what 
is going to happen next. Southwes'erm 
mills are booked up on heavy sales for 
the first two months of the new crop 
year and are eager for prompt busi: css, 
but few will quote past Jan. 1 shipment, 
Some of the smaller buyers are in the 
market to meet current requirem: ats, 
but this business is small, compared with 
the sales volume of recent weeks. ()uo- 
tations, Sept. 4: fancy brands hard vin- 
ter wheat patent $6.90@7.05 bbl, straight 
$6.60@6.80, and first clear $5.95@ ‘'.20, 
in 98-lb cottons, 

NOTES 

There was but a half session of trad 
ing on Sept. 7, owing to the fact that 
it was primary election day. 

The Kurth Malting Co. has awarded 
contracts for the construction of addi- 
tions to its elevators which will make 
the total storage capacity 1,100,000 bus 

The Hetzel Milling Co., Delava:, is 
completing improvements in its plant 
which will serve to better accommodate 
the flour and feed output. The mill con- 
tains machinery for a 75-bbl daily out- 
put of wheat and graham flour and 2% 
tons of ground feed, but production has 
been limited by lack of adequate |ian 
dling equipment. 

The Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. is 
investing nearly $250,000 in improve 
ments in its plants and elevators at Mil- 
waukee and at Winona, Minn. The Mil- 
waukee plant output is being inercased 
8,000,000 bus annually by the erection 
of a 750,000-bu grain tank and the ad- 
dition of new machinery, making pos- 
sible an annual production of 9,000, 
000 bus. 

L. E. Meyra. 


HOW TO DEFAME WITHIN THE LAW 


That business man who does not occa- 
sionally yearn to let off steam in such 
way as to scald some delinquent debtor 
or repudiator of a contract, without lay- 
ing himself liable to a damage suit, )»rob- 
ably plays croquet and never swears. 
Millers of 1926 will agree that Mr. Tul- 
liver of Dorleote Mill, in “The Mi\| on 
the Floss,’ spoke at full capacity when 
he mentioned the advantages of ‘veing 
able “to wrap things up in words 4 
aren’t actionable. It is an uncor mon 
fine thing, that is, when you can ‘et 4 
man know what you think of him wi hout 
paying for it.” 

In a case lately before a New York 
court (213 N. Y. Supp. 135) it was 
found that defendant might have bee 
held liable as for libel in writing to 4 
third person an opinion that plainti! had 
been “anything but fair and serupu ous 
in a certain business matter, and th.t his 
conduct was “typical of the worst kind 
of deadbeat,” except for the fact tht the 
third person happened to be plai: tiffs 
attorney, who was addressed in rey 'y 
a letter written defendant. 

The court holds that sending of let 
ter to a man’s attorney, in reply to # 
letter from the attorney, does not cot 
stitute such publication of the rej/ying 
letter as will support an action for libel 
Unfortunately, this decision does not a 
low a very extensive open seaso: fot 
defamation, 


A. L. H, Srrecet. 
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Re era 


CENTRAL ano SOUTHERN STATES 


WILLIAM H. WIGGIN, MANAGER 


543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


Correspondents at Atlanta, Evansville, Indianapolis, Nashville 
and Norfolk 


Cable Address: “ Palmking”’ 


TOLEDO 


The domestic flour demand has kept 
up better than was expected, but millers 
fee! that many of the buyers are now 
wel! stocked and are wondering how low 
pric s will go. 

V hile export demand has been fair, 
for'gn buyers show an inclination to 
bac! away while the market is being de- 
pre: -ed by heavy offerings of flour. Or- 
der. on hand justify millers in running 


at » ar to capacity, and no immediate 
cur! ‘ilment in output is looked for. 
S.'t winter wheat standard patent 


flour was quoted, Sept. 3, at #6,25@6.65 
bbl, and local springs at $7.40, in 98's, 
f.o Toledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

0. (put by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern \liller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 
4 1-Sept. 4 47,700 99 
Pre in week 50,000 104 
ye £o 39,500 82 
ir ago 40,500 R4 

ears ago 44,400 92% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Ovlput by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Mic), van, excluding those at ‘Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Aus i-Sept. 4 52,410 37,430 71 
I week 72,620 »3,485 73 
Y F 71,010 419,077 70 
irs ago 94,210 62,5 6 
ears ago 98,250 69.650 70 

* * 
J. J. Gilmore, Detroit, Mich., repre 


senting the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, in this territory, and C. D. 
Mckenzie, of the McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich., called at this office last 
weer 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Demand for flour last week was only 
fair. Prices showed little change, with 
the exeeption of spring wheat flour, 
which declined slightly. Mills were re 
ported as operating at half to two thirds 
of capacity, with receipts of wheat large. 

Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Indianap 
olis, basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter 
short patent $7.75@8 bbl, standard pat 
ent $7.35@7.60, straight $6.75@7.10, first 
Clears $5.75@6; spring wheat family 
patent $8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.65 
@7.90, first clears $5.75@6, second clears 
(140-lb jute) $4.90@5; soft winter spe 
cial short patent $7.70@8, fancy patent 
$7.30 7.60, standard patent $6.90@7.20, 
straivht $6.70@7. 

Flour output of Indianapolis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Aug Sept. 4. 8,405 41 
Pre week . 9,429 47 
Year ago ‘ ), Dae 49 
Twe ire ago 11,590 57 


NASHVILLE 


There was a marked decrease in flour 
sales in the Southeast last week, though 
business continued fairly good. New 
book igs were less than capacity of mills 
for ‘le first time in some weeks. Sales 
Were chiefly in lots of a few hundred 
barrels, with an occasional order for 
1,00 There appeared to be a disposi- 
tion 0 Stay close to needs, most sales 
bein for shipment in 80 to 60 days. 
re has been considerable complaint 
at ils in regard to shipping instruc- 
tions being slow, although some improve- 
men! was indicated last week. The slow- 
ng own of specifications resulted in 
shoricr running hours at mills. How- 


a 





ever, production is around the average 
for this period of the year. 

General conditions are fairly satisfac- 
tory, and when the new cotton crop be- 
gins to move, improvement in business is 
expected, and more active shipping in- 
structions are forecast at flour mills. 

Flour prices were steady last week, 
and not materially changed. Quotations, 
Sept. 4: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
stations, $8.50@8.75 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $7.50@7.75; straights, $7.25@7.50; 
first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Fair demand for Minnesota and west- 
ern flours is reported by rehandlers. 
Bakers of the South have their heaviest 
trade in summer, and have been liberal 
buyers. Quotations, Sept. 4: spring 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 


ered at Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $7.50@8; 


standard grades, 30@50c less. 
Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 29-Sept ‘ 151,920 101,452 66.7 
Previous week 115,996 69.7 
Year ago 115,467 70.6 
Two years ago 114,060 64.7 
Three years ago 128,501 61.3 





*” * 


Garnett S. Zorn, president of S. Zorn 
& Co., grain dealers, died recently at his 
home in Louisville, aged 50. 

Joun Lerrer, 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansville mills are running on a 24- 
hour schedule, with enough business in 
sight to keep it up indefinitely. Busi- 
ness last week did not reach the propor- 
tions of the week previous, however. 
Export inquiry continues. Quotations, 
Sept. 4, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cottons: 
best patent $7.75 bbl, straights $6.25; 
Kansas hard $7.75; clears, in jutes, first 
$5, second $4.75, 

NOTES 

Giltner Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
who joined his family at the seashore for 
a month’s rest, has returned. 

L.. T. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., and 
wife, who have been spending the sum- 
mer at Atlantic City, have arrived home. 
Mr. Igleheart’s health is reported much 
better than for years, An operation at 
Baltimore and a long rest at the ocean- 
side contributed to his improvement. 


W. Ross. 





975 





18 years old, 


the National Biscuit Co. 
as president of the company. 
Kauffman 


went with the 








I AVID ANDERSON came from Belfast, Ireland, when he was 


He says he was never out of a job since he 
landed, until the National Milling Co. was sold last 
His son, 
His first milling connection was 
with the old Kehlor Milling Co., St. Louis, in 1889. In 
Mill, St. 
manager of the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. 
took charge of the National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, finally 
securing control through the purchase of the 
and becoming president of the company. 





January to 
Harold Anderson, remains 
1892 he 
Louis, and in 1893 became 
Early in 1909 he 


Marmon interest 








NORFOLK 


Flour showed considerable activity last 
week, the somewhat declining prices hav- 
ing caused buyers to stock up for the 
next 60 to 90 days. Spring wheat flour 
quotations, particularly, have shown a 
decline, and buyers have taken full ad- 
vantage of it. General trade conditions 
are improved, the approach of fall hav- 
ing given stimulus to the trade. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 3: spring wheat patents, 
fancy grades $8.90@9.25, second patents 
$8@8.45; Kansas top patents $7.85@9, 
second patents $7.25@7.50; winter wheat 





HE city of 


’ 


“The Mills at Ronda,’ 


water color artist. 


in the way of a mill picture. 


have forgotten. 


Harper’s. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


tonda is situated in the mountains of southern Spain, in 
the province of Andalusia, east of Malaga and northwest of Cadiz. 
the cover illustration of this issue, was painted 
for The Northwestern Miller by the late Harry Fenn, illustrator and 


In commenting upon the romantic scene, Mr. Fenn said: “In the old 
Moorish outer wall of Ronda there is a Saracenic gateway that opens out 
into a vista giving a combination that surpasses anything I have ever seen 
The noble viaduct that spans the gorge 
connects old and new Ronda and bridges a stream the name of which I 
The little river leaps and turns from terrace to terrace 
in the descent to the bottom of the gorge 500 feet below. 
is a foothold for a structure, there clatters a little grist mill. 
all ridiculously small in their capacity, but eminently picturesque.” 

In addition to doing considerable painting for The Northwestern Miller, 
Mr. Fenn’s work was familiar to readers of the Bellman, the Century, and 
He was born in Richmond, Surrey, Eng., Sept. 14, 1838. He 
visited the United States in 1857 and remained for six years, at the end 
of that time going to Italy to study art. 
ing subject matter for his paintings. 


Wherever there 
They are 


He traveled extensively in seek- 
He died April 22, 1911. 








top patents $6.80@7.30, second patents 
$6.50@6.75. 
Joseru A. Lusi, JR, 
HARD-MOUTHED 

Near Ludgate Circus, in London, there 
are many tea and light refreshment 
shops. Nearly all the multiple catering 
firms have branches there. As the dis- 
trict is one of the best in London for 
establishments of that sort, the proper 
ties and the businesses carried on in 
them are very valuable, a considerable 
part of the value consisting of “good- 
will.” One of these shops is held by a 
firm called J. P. Restaurants. It seems 
that when the lease of the premises was 
near expiry the firm duly made applica- 
tion for renewal to the owner of the 
property, but discovered that the prop- 
erty had been sold to a rival catering 
firm. The usual procedure adopted in 
England, when an owner intends to sell 
his property, is to give the leaseholders 
the first option to purchase, so that they 
may retain their businesses. In this case, 
according to the victimized firm, this was 
not done. The firm, as a retaliatory 
measure, has fixed a large board on the 
front of its premises, setting out the 
facts as above, under the heading “In- 
justice.” London people are really sen- 
sitive to such things, but their feelings do 
not run to taking any trouble in the mat- 
ter. A few, possibly a good many, will 
resolve to boycott the offending firm 
which has bought the premises, but this 
mood will only last for a little while, and 
when the new refreshment house is 
opened, with the reputation of being the 
largest of its kind in London, indigna- 
tion, and the resolve to boycott, will have 
been forgotten. Sympathy for others is 
a feeling of very short duration among 
a people constantly on the hustle. 

Joun Kimmxvanp. 
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FLOUR DEMAND REPORTED 
AS SLACK AT AMSTERDAM 


AmstrerpamM, Horiann, Aug. 16.—Vari- 
ous circumstances have contributed to 
make business dull this week. The holi- 
days are still in full swing, and many 
salesmen in the larger towns complain 
that trade is exceedingly slack because 
a large number of important buyers are 
away and these have in most cases cov- 
ered requirements for the period of their 
absence. Moreover, there is a much 
smaller demand for flour during the 
summer months, especially in the larger 
cities, while in the country districts there 
is a greater choice of food. 

It is understood that there are fair 
quantities of flour on their way to this 
country and expected daily. As these are 
mostly fromthe new crop, importers are 
anxious to test their quality. There is 
practically no fresh business to report 
in the higher grades of flour. There is 
an inquiry for lower grades, such as 
straights, and to a smaller degree for 
first clears, but United States millers ap- 
pear to be unable to offer any. This is 
a pity, for a good business could be 
done in them if prices were propor- 
tionate to the offers being received for 
higher grade flours. 

Home milled flour is quoted at equal 
to $8.40@8.50, delivered, but is only 
likely to hold until the expected ar- 
rivals of new crop American flour are 
on the market. 





HIGH TARIFF RESTRAINS 
HAMBURG FLOUR IMPORTS 


Hamaurc, Germany, Aug. 14.—Under 
the influence of the increased crop esti- 
mates of America and Canada, prices 
generally have declined. The high tariff 
prevents much business being done in im- 
ported flours, although a few sales of 
Kansas patents were put through. An 
active demand prevails for rye flour. 
Prices for rye are lower, but wheat re- 
mains unchanged. 


LIVING COSTLY IN FRANCE 

Lonvon, Ena., Aug. 20.—With the de- 
cline in the value of the franc, the cost 
of living in France has soared and there 
are signs of grave discontent among the 
people. It is reported that in Paris 
some grocers’ shops have been attacked, 
which has made the government realize 
that it must deal with the question quick- 
ly and prevent undue profiteering. One 
result of the depreciated franc is that 
it has led to large quantities of produce 
being exported to adjacent countries, and 
it is claimed that, in consequence of 
these exports, prices are raised at home. 
A committee of cabinet ministers has 
been formed to look into the situation. 
It is suggested that cheap restaurants, 
such as were run during the war, should 
be reopened for the poorer people, many 
of whom have to live on about 15 frances 
per day. 





OSLO IMPORTER VISITS LONDON 

Lonvon, Eno., Aug. 18.—Carl J. Hol- 
men, of Lgken & Co, Oslo, spent a few 
days in London last week in the inter- 
ests of his firm, and also visited Bristol 
and Liverpool. He recently has been ad- 
mitted as a partner to the firm of Léken 
& Co., and has been connected with them 
for 18 years. He has taken the place of 
Georg Petersen, who withdrew a few 
weeks ago. 





Over 40 per cent of the area of France 
is tillable, nearly 20 per cent is forest, 
10 per cent natural meadows, 9 per cent 
cannot be cultivated, leaving about 20 
per cent for vines, pastures, etc. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 18.—Today, cricket 
and the possible or probable result of 
the final test match of the series be- 
tween England and Australia has been 
the main topic of conversation on the 
Corn Exchange. It must be extremely 
difficult for those who know not the game 
of cricket to appreciate the tremendous 
grip it has upon the public of England 
during the summer. It is, however, rarely 
that the interest is so stimulated as it 
has been in this final day of the battle 
between the picked men of England and 
Australia. The Liverpool option market 
may decline and then improve, as has 
been the case today, but with buyers 
firmly determined to play a waiting game, 
market movements generally have been 
ignored. As the day wore on a victory 
for England in the test match began to 
appear possible, then probable, and final- 
ly an accomplished fact. Why worry? 
There will be another day for trading, 
when buyers will be ready to listen to 
your selling arguments and take a note 
of your prices, but there will not be an- 
other test match until 1928, when Eng- 
land visits Australia, in what we all hope 
will be a successful attempt to retain the 
mythical “ashes” of cricket, which have 
been won back from Australia after 12 
years. It’s determination that does it, 
and it requires all the dogged determina- 
tion of which the market is capable to 
keep a stiff upper lip during the days 
of meager business that are being experi- 
enced at present. There seems to be a 
growing impression that but little trade 
can be looked for until information re- 
garding the Canadian crops can be as- 
certained from results. There is a firm 
idea that the Canadian crop will prove 
to be considerably larger than the latest 
government estimates indicate. Based 
upon those estimates this month’s prices 
were considered fully high enough, and 
as later reports, although not official, in- 
dicate a considerable increase in volume, 
lower prices are definitely looked for in 
the future, although the small stocks of 
flour here and in sight may cause a 
temporary firmness. This seems the more 
probable, as Kansas flours, after a brief 
spurt, have been inclined to advance in 
price, and on the basis of today’s offer- 
ings are considered too near the price 
asked for Canadians to prove economical 
buying, and if a big business is to be 
done in Kansas flours, on this crop, it 
should be done now. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top patents 
are offered by mills for August ow 
from seaboard at 45s 3d@46s 3d. Sep- 
tember is offered at a discount of 9d per 
sack, October at a discount of Is 6d, 
and November at a discount of 2s 6d, 
making the latter prices 42s 94@43s 9d. 
The spot value is about 48s@48s 6d. 
Canadian export patents are offered for 
August shipment from seaboard at 43s 
3d, September 42s 6d, October 41s 9d, 
November 40s 9d, and December 41s 9d. 
There may have been an occasional sale, 
as these prices are lower than for some 
time, but no business is acknowledged. 
This flour is offered on spot at 46s 3d, 
but buyers take only minimum require- 
ments. Canadian flour manufactured in 
bond in the United States is offered at 
42s 6d c.i.f., a reduction of one shilling 
from yesterday. Some business has been 
done for October shipment. Canadian 
winter wheat 90 per cent patent is offered 
at 38s 6d, c.i.f., but buyers are not in- 
clined to take advantage of such offers 





until they know more about new crop 
English country flour. Kansas flours are 
dearer, with offers of 41s 6d@43s 6d. No 
business, however, can be done. There 
are resellers at about 41s 6d for August 
seaboard, and the mills cannot offer 
earlier than September. Australian flours 
are in small supply. Shippers ask 43s 
and upward for shipment, but passage 
parcels are dearer, with sellers asking 42s 
9d, c.i.f. The spot value is 44s 3d, ex- 
store. Plate low grades have not been 
in such good demand, and prices have 
declined slightly, with sellers at 23s, c.i.f. 
On the spot 25s, ex-store, is asked. Min- 
neapolis low grades are dearer, sellers 
asking 32s, c.i.f. London made low grade 
is offered at 36s, ex-mill. 

Home Milled Flour.—tThe official price 
for straight run flour is unchanged at 
49s, delivered, but it is understood that 
even the smallest baker could buy for 
September delivery at 47s 6d, equal to 
about 43s, c.i.f. October delivery is of- 
fered at 46s, equal to 41s 6d, c.i.f., while 
November and December is offered at 
45s. Such prices are very hard for im- 
porters to combat. In fact, today, there 
is no flour that they can buy that will 
enable them to do so satisfactorily, now 
that Australian flours have advanced, and 
it would be exceedingly difficult to make 
an economical blend. 

Flour Arrivals,— Flour arrivals last 
week were large, those of Australian 
flour being over 23,000 sacks out of near- 
ly 30,000. The quantities were as fol- 
lows, in sacks of 280 lbs each: from Unit- 
ed States, 1,541; Canada, 2,500; Australia, 
23,434; Argentina, 10,632; Continent, 800; 
coastwise, 1,224. 


Liverpoo., Enc., Aug. 18.—Home milled 
flour is quiet, but millers maintain last 
week’s rates for all grades. In the Liver- 
pool district local millers are offering to 
bakers for delivery in the last three 
months of the year at 1s discount under 
present prices. Imported flour is in fair 
request, and quotations are unchanged to 
Is lower. Trading for shipment is quieter. 


Guascow, Scottanp, Aug. 18.—Flour 
prices have eased 1s 6d@2s per sack (the 
latter on winters) since the United 
States and Canadian crop estimates were 
published last week. That fact is suf- 
ficient to make it clear that the Scottish 
market regards both reports as bearish. 
While the Canadian report makes the ex- 
pected exportable surplus much less than 
last year’s, the deficiency already had 
been allowed for in market rates, and as 
the American report was better than ex- 
pected the general effect was to strength- 
en confidence in an easing of prices 
sooner or later. The only circumstance 
which militates against a general wait- 
ing game on the part of our buyers is 
that the market is very bare, and it is 
necessary to replace stocks for more or 
less immediate consumption. 

Both home millers and importers re- 
port business as very quiet. Home mill- 
ers’ rates for their three grades, quoted 
on the c.if. basis, are 45s, 47s and 49s 
per sack of 280 lbs, for spot goods. They 
are not inclined to risk making forward 
quotations. 

Imported Flours.—The c.i.f. quotation 
for Manitoba is 43s 6d@44s for August 
and September. There are few offers for 
October. Canadian winters are 39@40s, 
American winters 42s 6d@44s, and Aus- 
tralian 43s. Kansas prices are 42@43s, 









and while it is expected that our market 
will draw more freely upon Kansas than 
last season it is pointed out that a dif- 
ference of 2s 6d per sack is required to 
draw bakers away from Manitobas. Ar- 
rivals of wheat and flour continue light. 


Betrast, Iretanp, Aug. 17.—Prices are 
slightly easier, especially for shipment, 
but consumers show no inclination to buy 
forward. Some business has been done 
with mills by importers, who are inclined 
to buy a little flour ahead whenever they 
see anything tempting. Prices are 1s 
lower per sack. English millers have re- 
duced their quotations a little to try ind 
meet the keen competition of American 
and Canadian mills. They are out of it 
as far as flour forward is concerned, but 
are making some sales for prompt de- 
livery, especially in small lots to cou: try 
districts. 

Imported Flour—Canadian short )at- 
ents under mills’ own brands are offered 
at 46s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, and 17s, 
Dublin, August shipment, and urder 
private brands at 6@9d less. For Sep- 
tember shipment the price was 45s 6d, 
Belfast, and 46s, Dublin, for mill brands, 
and about 6d less for private braids. 
Some mills are quoting for October siiip- 
ment at 44s 9d, Belfast, and 45s 34, 
Dublin. Canadian export patents are of- 
fered at 43s, Belfast, and 43s 6d, Dublin, 
September shipment, and about 2s less 
would be accepted for November, but 
there is not much demand for forward 
shipment of this grade. A steady busi- 
ness was done last week on spot in Amer- 
ican milled Manitoba flours at 45s 6d, 
delivered, Belfast. For October-Novem- 
ber shipment 42s 6d, Belfast, and 43s, 
Dublin, were accepted. Some _ business 
has been done in American soft winters 
at 43s 6d, Belfast, and 44s, Dublin. 
Irish millers have reduced their prices a 
little to meet the competition. Some 
small lots of Kansas flours have been 
sold, but new business is difficult, prices 
being regarded as too dear. 





BREAD HIGH IN NEW ZEALAND 

Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 18.—The Welling- 
ton correspondent of the London Times 
says that the government’s war-time in- 
terference with the production and dis- 
tribution of wheat and flour, which has 
continued practically up to the present, 
is causing much difficulty. The main ob- 
ject of the government was to encourage 
the production of wheat so that the 
dominion might be self-supporting in the 
matter of breadstuffs. First growers 
were offered a fixed price for wheat, one 
well above world parity, and an embargo 
was placed on the importation of flour. 
This was afterward abandoned and 4 
heavy duty placed on the importation of 
wheat and flour, which still is in force. 

The consumption of wheat in New 
Zealand is about 8,000,000 bus, and on 
only one occasion during the pas! 10 
years has production shown a sur})lus, 
which was sold by the governmen' to 
Japanese buyers at a big loss. Last /hiar- 
vest the outturn of wheat was abou! 50 
per cent of the country’s requirem«nts, 
and the position today is that millers 
cannot import wheat for gristing «t 4 
price that will allow them to compete 
with imported flour. Local grower: of 
wheat are demanding extreme prices, and 
millers are in a difficult position. The 
supplies of wheat in hand will enable 
some mills to carry on until September, 
but others must close. The sugge:tion 
made to the government is that the <luty 
should be remitted temporarily, so that 
wheat can be imported, but it refuses to 
interfere further in the matter, and 4 
very interesting situation is rapidly de 
veloping. Meanwhile, bread is dearer i 
Wellington than it is in London. 
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September 8, 1926 


TORONTO 

\ light but steady inquiry for spring 
wleat flour is reported. Since mills are 
no longer selling on long-term contracts, 
buyers are disposed to show caution and 
arc no more than meeting their current 


rejuirements. Prices declined 10c bbl 
on Aug. 31, and again on Sept. 2. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 4: 
Sept. 4 Aug. 28 
T PACORED wee Pesccrvczac $8.30 $8.50 
P er ee. eee 8.05 8.25 
s mG OOEGOe vcacoavecs 7.80 8.00 
E Tt POCORED 2c acccsice 7.60 7.80 
F CHORES we cccvessevers 6.70 6.90 
L STEERS <cccwicrosverves 5.50 5.50 
F ROP ost ¥evceesseeue 5.00 4.60 
regoing prices are per barrel in bags of 
98 s, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Mont- 
r territory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, 
pl eartage if used. For quantity pur- 


cl s, bakers get a discount of 20c bbl. 

intario Wéinters.—Offerings are im- 
proving in quantity, and buyers have no 
difi culty in obtaining all they want. De- 
maid is slow. Mills are not pressing for 
business, as they expect the recent dam- 
age to this grain by bad weather is likely 
to cnhance prices. Quotations, Sept. 4: 
90 per cent patents in secondhand jute 
bags, car lots, Toronto freights, $5.50 
bb!; Montreal freights, $5.55; bulk lots 
to brokers for export in their bags $5.50 
bbl, seaboard basis. 

Leport Trade.—Mills report a quiet 
weck, with little selling, and buyers cau- 
tious. British importers are expecting 
lower prices, and most of their offers are 
out of line. A reduction of 6d for Sep- 
tember is the only change in export 
prices for springs shown since a week 
ago. Quotations, Sept. 4: export spring 
patents, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, seaboard basis, September 42s per 
280 lbs, in jute; October, November and 
December, 40s 6d. 

Ontario 90 per cent soft winters are 
offered to British importers at 37s@ 
37s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
Liverpool or London, September sea- 
board. Buyers’ bids are out of line. 


NOTES 

Latest figures show the imports of Ca- 
nadian flour into Great Britain to be 
steadily increasing. 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
is back from a business trip through 
western Canada, 

J. D. Stone, formerly of the Stone 
Laboratories, London, Ont., is now man- 
aging the Tillsonburg plant of the Con- 
federated Bakeries, Ltd. 

W. P. Sparr, assistant to J. E. Mac- 
farlane, vice president of the Wolverton 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left last week on 
a vacation trip to the Georgian Bay dis- 
trict. 

Canadian mills doing business with 
American importers of millfeed are now 
asking $21 ton for bran and $23 for 
shorts, with mill-run screenings, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. 

Besides the demand for labor to har- 
vest the western grain crops there is ‘a 
good general inquiry for men to engage 
in all sorts of manual occupations in 
almost all parts of Canada. In this re- 
spect the situation in this country is al- 
most exactly the reverse of two. years 
agi 


WINNIPEG 


Millers in the three western provinces 
last week reported a much more active 
Inquiry from domestic buyers, but ex- 
port business was negligible. Many of 
the larger mills are closed, awaiting the 
hew crop wheat. Prices maintain their 
old level. 

‘or delivery between Fort William 
anc the Alberta boundary, top patent 


ery 
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Railroads to Run Harvesting Excursions 


Wiynirec, Man.—In order to relieve the present shortage of harvest 
workers, which threatens to become serious at some points, the Canadian rail- 
ways have decided to run a fourth series of excursions from eastern Canada 


to the prairie provinces. 


Agents of the railway companies are to at once 


open an intensive advertising campaign, offering a special rate of one cent 


per mile. 


One reason for the smaller number of harvesters coming from the 


East this season to help in the prairie harvest fields, is the fact that industrial 
conditions in Ontario and elsewhere are excellent and unemployment incon- 


siderable. 


It is estimated that Manitoba needs 2,000 additional helpers, 
Saskatchewan 10,000, and Alberta 4,000. 


The churches are co-operating with 


the city authorities in stressing the need for workers, while motion picture 
houses, and the newspapers of both eastern Canada and the United States 
have been asked to aid the campaign for harvest help. 


Mill’s Staff Honors Retiring Member 
Wiynirec, Man.—At a gathering of members of the western staff of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., help at Winnipeg last week, H. W. Chalfant, 
superintendent of construction, was presented with a watch by his fellow- 


workers. 


Mr. Chalfant, who has spent 34 years in the service of the com- 


pany, is retiring, and will in future make his home near Minneapolis. 

In making the presentation, F. W. Green, a senior member of the staff, 
made brief mention of the long years of service which Mr. Chalfant had 
given the company, and the development of the organization during that 


period. 


Regret at his departure was coupled with assurances of the high 


esteem and respect in which he is held by every member of the staff, and 
sincere wishes for his future happiness and prosperity. 








springs were quoted Sept. 4 at $9.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.55, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 
NOTES 

A dispatch from Moosomin, Sask., 
states that the first load of new wheat 
was received by the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co.’s elevator. It came from a 
crop averaging 30 bus an acre, graded 
No. 2 northern, and weighed 61 Ibs bu. 

In spite of poor weather, the move- 
ment of new crop wheat steadily in- 
creased last week. Inspections were 
practically doubled from day to day, 
and since the first of the month it is 
estimated that farmers have been mar- 
keting approximately 1,000,000 bus per 
day. 

The grain elevator of the Quaker Oats 
Co., at Leduc, Alta., burned last month. 
While attempts were being made to 
check the flames, an explosion occurred 
which injured several of the fire fighters. 
The plant, which was completely de- 
stroyed, was rebuilt some eight years ago 
and had a capacity of 60,000 bus. 


The maritime rights commission, con- 
sisting of Sir Andrew Rae Duncan, 
chairman, Judge W. B. Wallace, Dr. 
Cyrus McMillan, A. C. McMillan, and 
R. H. Coates, completed its private ses- 
sion at Winnipeg last week, the members 
of the board expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the help rendered by the local 
trade. ‘ 


MONTREAL 


Last week was marked by a little more 
activity in spring wheat flour. Country 
buyers placed orders for fair quantities 
of mixed cars, all including a good pro- 
portion of flour. Throughout the sum- 
mer, stocks have been low and bakers 
who desire to have a little stock of flour 
milled from old wheat crop are now in 
the market. Declines in the Winnipeg 
wheat market caused two reductions of 
10¢c bbl last week. The export market 
is active, inquiries coming from all sec- 
tions and resulting in fair-sized sales 
for prompt shipment. 

Domestic prices, Sept. 3: first patents 
$8.30 bbl, standard patents $8.05, second 
patents $7.80, export patent $7.60, all 





jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points, less 10¢ bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet. Demand 
is only sufficient to take care of imme- 
diate needs. Stocks are low. Prices 
firm and unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 
3, $6.50@6.60 bbl, secondhand jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, net, cash; small lots, $7.10 
@7.20, less 10c bbl cash discount. 


NOTES 


C. H. G. Short, manager of the Do- 
minion Flour Mills, Ltd., has returned 
from his holidays. 

Archie C. Miller, city sales agent for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, is motoring in the lower St. Law- 
rence region. 

C. A. Paquet, Quebec sales agent for 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., visited the 
eastern Sales office of his company, Mont- 
real, on Sept. 4. 






G. A. McNab, of Campbell & McNab, 
millers at Douglas, Ont., called at the 
office of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association on Sept. 1. 

D. L. Smith, general sales manager for 
the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., passed through Montreal 
last week, returning from his holidays, 
which he spent near St. Pacdme, Que., in 
company with K. G. Strachan and A. E. 
Clare, grain brokers, Montreal. 





GOOD PROGRESS MADE 
ON NEW SPILLERS MILL 


Wryyirerc, Man.— Rapid progress is 
being made on the new Spillers plant 
at Calgary, Alta., 250 men being en- 
gaged upon the construction of the mill 
and elevator buildings, and the con- 
tractors expect to have them completed 
and in readiness for the installation of 
mill machinery by October. 

The grain storage consists of 16 circu- 
lar re-enforced concrete tanks, 90 feet 
high, which, with the 15 interspace bins, 
will give a capacity of about 500,000 bus. 
The workhouse has a capacity of some 
60,000 bus. 

The mill and cleaning machinery is be- 
ing supplied by Henry Simon, Ltd., 
Manchester, Eng., and the plant, when 
completed, will commence operation with 


a capacity of some 2,000 bbls daily. 
While no definite date has been an- 
nounced, it is understood that it will 


begin grinding early in 1927. 


Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 








Flour exports from Canada in July, 1926 
and 1925, in barrels: 

To 1925 
2 ree 101 
United Kingdom .. 219,255 
Other countries . were rT 595,981 

Totals : ‘ pecncs Semeee $15,337 

Wheat exports in July, 1926 and 1925, in 
bushels 

To 1926 1925 
United States ae 352,473 339,468 
United Kingdom ....... 10,879,609 10,846,214 
Other countries . 5,074,404 1,911,606 

ee 16,306,486 13,097,288 








Flour Centennial in Western Canada 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


LOUR milling in the Canadian West, 
IH where some of the world’s best is 

now made, began 100 years ago. The 
centennial gives point to the fact that 
the industry has greatly grown and 
greatly changed, there as elsewhere, since 
its inception. 

The Red River colony in Manitoba, 
founded by Lord Selkirk’s settlers from 
Scotland in 1812, saw the first flour mill 
north of the international boundary and 
west of the Great Lakes. It did not, 
however, produce the first wheat. There 
is no record of just when and where 
wheat growing in western Canada was 
begun, but some of the little garden 
patches around the posts of the old 
North West Co. had tried it several 
years before the coming of Selkirk’s men. 
From one of these pioneer posts, Fort 
Alexander, on the Winnipeg River, a 
small quantity of seed was obtained by 
the Red River colonists and sown in 
1813. It gave very good returns. Four 
quarts of seed yielded to one of the set- 
tlers a harvest of 1242, bus. 

There followed, however, a succession 
of bad years. A plague of grasshoppers 
in the Red River country destroyed all 
the crops, and the colony was again 
without seed. In 1820 a party went on 





snowshoes to Prairie du Chien, on the 
Mississippi River, where grain was to 
be had, and after a three months’ trip 
came back in June with 250 bus seed 
wheat, for which it had paid 10s bu. 
The expedition cost £1,040. The wheat 
was sown late and did not ripen well, 
but some seed was secured for the next 
year’s sowing, and from that time Mani- 
toba has never been without seed. In 
1824 the first really good crop was har- 
vested. 

It had been Lord Selkirk’s desire to 
make his colony thoroughly and pro- 
gressively agricultural. He had a model 
farm laid out for the purpose of sup- 
plying the settlers with seed and, in pos- 
sible times of scarcity, with bread. 
Through mismanagement this farm was 
a complete failure. It was extravagant- 
ly equipped with barns, yards, and 
parks beyond all need or reason. A big 
house was put up in a style befitting 
an English lord, at a cost of £600, and 
it was no sooner built than it was 
burned in a drunken frolic. 

But all the while wheat was gradually 
gaining a foothold in the new prairie 
country, and the settlers were contriving 
to garner small quantities for their own 
use. They were their own millers. Up 
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to 1925 all the flour produced in the 
colony was ground in querns, the most 
primitive of mills, but in their way 
highly efficient. Two round stones, one 
of which turned upon the other, were 
the entire mechanism, and to the Red 
River women fell the bulk of the turn- 
ing. At least one of these old-time 
handmills is still in existence, a treas- 
ured relic in Winnipeg. 

Windmills were next. Soon after the 
founding of the colony Lord Selkirk had 
sent out the equipment for a mill that 
was to serve as a model, having cast 
rollers and machinery capable of work- 
ing two pairs of stones. Unfortunately, 
however, no one in Red River knew 
either how to set it up or how to operate 
it, and it was sent back to England. 
Selkirk ‘was not to be outdone in his 
plans for the colony, and he reshipped 
the mill, but this time he sent a mill- 
wright with it. 

The model mill was finally got running 
at Fort Douglas, now within the city 
limits of Winnipeg, in 1825. Some flour 
was ground that year, but it was not 
until 1826 that flour milling was defi 
nitely established as a going industry 
on a permanent basis. The mill, when 
ready to operate, represented a cost of 
£1,500, and for one fifth that sum it was 
sold to Robert Logan, the first resident 
flour miller in western Canada. 

Logan made a success of the new 
venture, and ran it with profit to him- 
self and advantage to the community. 
For many years it was the only mill in 
Red River, and it became a familiar 
landmark. Its big, round tower looked 
light a lighthouse on shore. Great sails, 
flapping wildly whenever the wind was 
good, gave it power, and when there 
was no wind there was no grinding. 

Other wind-driven flour mills were 
erected after Logan’s mill had demon 
strated its usefulness and practicability. 
These later plants were on a smaller 
scale, costing about £150 each, but they 
helped to meet the growing demand for 
wheat flour throughout the Red River 
colony, which had a population between 
1825 and 1830 of about 1,500. A water 
mill was built on a tributary of the As 
siniboine River, at a cost of £800, but 
it was never a success. The dam broke 
repeatedly, and after three years the 
mill was abandoned. 

Querns still continued in use, notwith 
standing the increasing vogue of the 
mills, for there were some old-fashioned 
folk even then who preferred their own 
home product to that of the newfangled 
machines. Moreover, it was often neces 
sary to fall back upon the home grind 
ing with the querns when there was no 
wind to drive the mills. 

When flour became an item of trade 
in the Red River colony it was chiefly 
through Hudson’s Bay Co. channels, 
After taking over the old Nor'’westers’ 
business, that still more ancient trading 
concern had a monopoly of the com 
merce of the new West and did all the 
trafficking that the colonists required, in 
which was included the buying of flour 
from local millers and reselling it at the 
posts. Up to 1830 the company could 
never depend upon an adequate supply 
of flour coming in this way, and part 
of the year’s stock was imported from 
England; but on the company’s promis- 
ing to take all its supetion from pro 
ducers in the colony an impetus was 
given to the milling industry, and Red 
River flour sprang into considerable im 
portance as a marketable commodity. 

The price, however, fell from 16 to 
11.68 per 112 lbs, and its quality soon 
fell also. Customers at the posts re 
fused to take it, complaining that it 
was sour, dirty, and unfit for human 
use. They asked for the English brand 
instead, and the company was again 
compelled to import from oversea in or- 
der to meet the demands of its trade. 

The trouble with Red River flour was 
that the wheat of which it was made 
was poorly cared for, There was not 
a fanning machine in the whole colony 
with which to clean the grain, and not 
even the threshing was properly done. 
Most of the grain was threshed on ice 
floors in the open air, for lack of barns, 
and was then packed in casks made of 
green wood, There were very few dry- 


kilns, and the grain went to the millers 
as it left the threshers, or worse. 
To overcome these difficulties the Hud 
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The Old Windmill at Fort Garry in 1846, 21 Years After the Model Mill at Fort Douglas, the First Flour Mill North of the 
International Boundary and West of the Great Lakes, Was Erected 


son’s Bay Co, hit upon the expedient of 
buying up the wheat and getting it dried 
and milled according to its own specifi- 
cations. The price was fixed at 3s 6d 
bu. This plan was popular with the 
settlers, and gave new incentive to 
wheat production. So much crop was 
put in and harvested that the company’s 
buildings were too small for storage. 
The grain was heaped high, and being 
not overdry—for besides its imperfect 
curing it was plentifully mixed with par- 
ticles of ice from the outdoor threshing 
floors—it heated and molded badly. Mice 
nested in it. Buffalo meat was some- 
times stored in the same rooms. Under 


these conditions the wheat was often a 
mass of impurity, but it was ground up 
as it came from the granaries, and was 
shipped out to the posts as supposedly 
first class flour. 

Analyses of flour from several differ- 
ent mills were made for the company in 
1832 or thereabouts, and the various 
samples were found to contain from 12 
to 28 lbs bran in every 112 lbs flour. 

If flour milling in old Red River was 
not highly developed, it was, after all, 
on a par with other industries in the 
pioneer West. The enterprise of the 
Selkirk colonists expressed itself in nu- 
merous business undertakings which 


A Letter to the Editor 


OST Canadian millers know W. B. Wood, of Montreal, who was for so 
many years an outstanding member of their fraternity. Mr. Wood has 
been spending the summer in Great Britain and on the Continent. 

Before leaving Paris for home he was thoughtful enough to send the following 
letter for use in The Northwestern Miller in order that his old friends in the 
trade of Canada might know what had been his impressions during his trip. 
Much of Mr. Wood's time was spent in cities and countries where he used to 
sell flour, and quite naturally he was interested still in the trade of these 
places and could not refrain from calling on customers with whom he had once 
done business. Mr. Wood sailed for home from Cherbourg on Aug. 21. 


* 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 


+” 
Paris, August 21, 1926. 


Sir: I started out to give you some impressions of a three months’ 
holiday in Europe, but soon discovered that my words would be an intolerable 
burden upon your space, Sixty years’ experience as a flour miller gives one 
a peculiar interest in the subject of foodstuffs, and I have come to believe that 
Canada now leads the world in the quality of bread produced from its flour. 


The reason is not far to seek. 


In their equipment and management the flour mills of Great Britain are 
second to none. They are skillful blenders, and by that process they have 
proved the uniformity and great superiority of the flour that is made from 


pure Canadian wheat. 


Nevertheless, the bread in London ranges from fairly 


good to very bad, apparently in proportion to the percentage of cheap soft 
wheat used by the home millers. In Paris the quality of the bread now being 
served goes from bad to worse, for the reason that under present tariff restric- 
tions Canadian flour is not obtainable at all, not even for mixing purposes. 

British buyers declare that Canadian flour is getting a firmer grip of 
their trade every year, notwithstanding the cutting of prices resorted to by 
home millers to keep it out. Judging from recent indications, this cutting is 
now about over, and obviously it has failed to achieve its purpose. 

A writer in the London Times suggests the possibility of a bread famine 
because the increase in world population is greater than the land available for 


producing wheat will sustain. 


However that may be, the farmers and flour 


millers of Canada need not worry, as we are only beginning to grow wheat 


in Canada, 


It does one good to see the magnificent persistency and courage with which 


Great 


Britain faces her many difficult problems of the hour, and North 


‘ ‘ 
America can learn many valuable lessons from a closer contact with the 
British people. A warmer sympathy would be of mutual advantage, and its 


effect would be worldwide. 


Yours truly, 
W. B. Woop. 





were expected to be of great pub 
benefit, but which turned out to be or 
bubbles. First on the list was the Bi 
falo Wool Co., organized in 1822 for t 
purpose of killing buffalo on the plai:s 
gathering the wool, and curing and ta 
ning the hides. An elaborate facto 
plant was built, machinery was broug 
from England, and employment w 
given at high wages to almost the wh 


host 


community. Some cloth was woven and 
some leather was made; but the project 
soon developed into a very carnival of 


recklessness, and miserably failed. 

There followed at intervals a flax a: 
hemp scheme, from which fortunes were 
to be made; another wool proposition, 
this time for shearing sheep rather than 
buffalo; and a tallow company that 
promised more abundant wealth tha 
them all. Each of these enterprises 
its turn came, through mismanagemer 
to a dismal and costly end, and the |: 
stages of Red River industry were wor 
than the first. 

It is almost surprising that flour ma: 
ufacturing did not come to a like disas- 
trous finale. There was, however, some- 
thing in the growing and milling of 
wheat that fitted logically with the gen- 
ius of the country, and in spite of blun- 
ders and bad methods this particular in- 
dustry persisted and even grew. 

For 40 years after the first attempt 
to supply the home market, Red River 
flour continued of poor quality. No 
one was satisfied with it. The higher- 
ups among the Hudson’s Bay Co. peo) le 
would not use it, but demanded the 
English made article, which was import- 
ed on a prescribed scale—336 lbs each 
for the chief factor and the traders, 224 
Ibs each for clerks, 112 lbs for po>t- 
masters, 56 lbs for interpreters and me- 
chanics, and 28 lbs for other yearly 
servants of the company. At the out- 
lying posts, flour was a luxury, and 
there were strict rules against its se 
by any but those so entitled to it. ‘Ihe 
home made article was served chiefly to 
the river boatmen who plied between 
Fort Garry (the modern Winnipeg) and 
York Factory (the colony’s port on 
Hudson Bay). 

Milling methods improved after 4 
time, and by 1876 there were 10 flour 
mills in Manitoba, with a combined o:tt- 
put of 20 stone. The wheat yield t/t 
year was 480,000 bus, and in 1877 it 
reached 1,000,000. Red River flour had 
largely overcome its bad reputation, «nd 
had begun to go to outside markets. 
bill of goods sold at the Edmonton post 
of the Hudson’s Bay Co. in 1879 inelud- 
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ed an item for 100 Ibs Red River flour 
at $15, the high charge being probably 
accounted for by the long overland 
freight haul. 

In 1882 the Marquis of Lorne, who 
was then governor general of Canada, 
visited the West, and in a book that he 
afterward wrote about the trip and his 
impressions of the dominion at large he 
quoted “Mr. Ogilvie, an extensive miller 
in Winnipeg,” as saying that a barrel 
of Manitoba flour made from hard fife 
wheat would make four loaves of four 
pounds each more than could be made 
out of a barrel of flour from eastern 
Canadian wheat, “and very much better 
bread.” This was William Ogilvie, the 

veer wheat buyer on modern lines in 
M initoba, whose name still lives in the 
Cenadian flour trade. His high estima- 
t of western grown and milled flour 
would indicate that by that time the 
sh rtecomings of the early Red River 
m ilers had been left far behind. The 
re | is current history. 





THE WORLD'S POPULATION 


1 a recent issue of the London publi- 
ca'on, Scientia, Sir George H. Knibbs 
di -usses the population of the world 
wih special reference to the maximum 
nuaber of inhabitants which it is con- 
sii. red could be supported on this globe. 
He says that the present population of 
th. world is around 1,750,000,000, but his 
esi mates of the maximum possible popu- 
lation vary, according to the method used 
in irriving at them, from 2,942,000,000 to 
13.\40,000,000. The former figure is ar- 
rived at by assuming that the world’s 
population increased in ratio of O. R. 
Beer's estimate of the possible increase 
in the United States agricultural area, 
while the higher figure is reached by al- 
lowing two and one half acres of the 
whole land surface of the world to each 
inhabitant. The most likely figure would 
sec to be nearer 9,792,000,000, which is 
the total arrived at by assuming that all 
the existing arable land in the world 
could support three persons per acre. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour buying was rather inactive last 
week, due to the uncertain feeling creat- 
ed by the action of the wheat market. 
Buyers feel that still lower prices will 
be seen, and they are purchasing only as 
depleted stocks force them into the mar- 
ket. It is thought now that the majority 
in this territory have not booked as 
heavily as believed earlier in the crop 
year, and that a good volume of business 
will develop as soon as the market ap- 
pears favorable. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Demand from the 
South was moderate last week. Buyers 
are not booking far in advance. Ship- 
ping instructions are rather slow, and 

uyers are keeping stocks as low as pos- 
sible. Buyers of this class of flour have 
not booked very far in advance, and 
mills anticipate a good volume of busi- 
ness for the balance of the year. 

Hard Wheat Flour——mThe volume of 
business booked last week was small. 
Shipping instructions were hard to ob- 
tain, as many buyers are attempting to 
equalize the price of flour booked at the 
higher levels of a month ago by pur- 
chasing on the present market. Bakers 
in this territory are not buying, but 
probably will be in the market soon if 
present prices appear to be steady. 

Export Trade.—Inquiries from foreign 
buyers were active last week, and a fair 
volume of business was done. Most of 
this was for immediate shipment, and 








rP.HE Chase Bag Co. has acquired a long-time lease on a six-story building 
at Tenth and Spruce streets, St. Louis, and will move into these new 
quarters as soon as alterations and remodeling are completed. The build- 
ug, which covers a lot 125x200, contains 120,000 square feet of floor space, 
nd is served with a terminal switch, which has a capacity of 10 cars for 
ding and unloading. Work is being rushed on the building so that the bag 


ompany may occupy it by Nov. 1. 


The Chase Bag Co., which was established in 1847, has occupied its own 
uilding on Main Street, St. Louis, for 60 years. Cotton, burlap and paper 
sags will be manufactured in the new plant. In addition to this factory the 
ompany operates plants in Buffalo, Kansas City, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
ioshen, Ind., Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans and Toledo. 

The officers of the Chase Bag Co., which recently absorbed several other 
ag firms, are as follows: J. W. Falconer, Minneapolis, chairman of the board 
‘f directors; E. K. Ludington, Minneapolis, president; Charles R. Decker, 
Milwaukee, vice president; G. D. Adams, Cleveland, vice president; Duane 
fall, New York, secretary; L. D. Falls, Memphis, treasurer; F. H. Ludington, 
New York, assistant secretary. William Murdoch, manager of the St. Louis 


plant, has served in that capacity for a number of years. 
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specifications were given ee om Buy- 
ers and sellers are gradually getting 
closer on their ideas of prices. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Sept. 4: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.70@7, first 
clear $5.50@5.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $6@6.25; spring first patent $7.25 
@7.75, standard patent $6.75@7.25, first 
clear $6.50@7. 
FLOUR 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


OUTPUT 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4 36,100 56 
Previous week 33,600 62 
Year ago 34,100 53 
Two years ago 29.600 46 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4 66,900 66 
Previous week 54,100 62 
Year ago 49,500 57 
Two years ago 60,900 69 


NOTES 
W. J. Ronan, Chicago, flour broker, 


was in St. Louis on business last week. 
Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee, Wis., 
vice president of the Chase Bag Co., was 
in St. Louis recently. 
J. D. Frisbie, general manager of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor in St. Louis. 


C. R. Heaney, general manager of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
in St. Louis on business last week. 


The St. Louis Grain Club will hold an 
outing, dinner and business meeting at 
the North Hills Country Club, Sept. 14. 


John F. Hankey, president of the Han- 
key Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was in 
St. Louis last week en route to Kansas. 

Henry Greve, president of the John 
Wahl Commission Co. and a member of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, died on Aug. 
30. 

Michael Hoffman, _ well-known _ St. 
Louis retail baker and president of the 
Associated Bakers of America, is spend 
ing a vacation at the Wisconsin lakes. 

Harry A. Volz, of Zorn & Co., Louis 
ville, Ky., is an applicant for member- 
ship in the Merchants’ Exchange on 
transfer of certificate from W. A. Elam. 

T. A. Bryant, St. Louis grain broker, 
is handling the reservations for those 
who will go from here to attend the an- 


nual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association in Buffalo next 
month. Reservations are being made 


over the Wabash and Michigan Central 
railroads. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour business was fair last week, and 
trade was better than had been expected. 
Inquiries from England and Europe 
were slower, but some fairly good trans- 
actions were made. Latin America con- 
tinued to show most interest in flour 
exports. Inquiries were about normal 
from the tropics, and deliveries were a 
little better. 

Flour prices, Sept. 2: 

-—Winter 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent . $8.30 $7.40 $8.25 
95 per cent 8.00 7.00 7.60 
100 per cent . 7.70 6.65 7.10 
Cut , 7.30 6.15 6.85 
First clear - “3 5.65 5.90 
Second clear 5.30 4.65 


Semolina, 5%&e Ib. 

A total of 31,812 200-lb bags flour was 
sent through this port to the tropics dur- 
ing the seven days ended Sept. 2, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
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the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: te Havana, 3,600 
bags; Santiago, 800; Puerto Limon, 3,- 
662; Colon, 75; Puerto Colombia, 375; 
Panama City, 1,050; Guayaquil, 1,202; 
Buenaventura, 1,070; Punta Arenas, 50; 
Truxillo, 130; La Guayra, 600; Puerto 
Barrios, 600; Belize, 650; Cozumel, 50. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 550; Puerto Mexico, 300; 
Vera Cruz, 400; Puerto Cortez, 721; 
Cienfuegos, 997; Bluefields, 620. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 850; Vera Cruz, 1,650. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,600 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-Ib bags during the seven days 
ended Sept. 2: . 


Destination Destination 


Antwerp 500 Progreso 550 
Barranquilla 129 Puerto Barrios 11,132 
Belize 650 Pto. Castella 8 
Bergen 13.300 Pto. Colombia 6o4 
Bluefields 620 Pto. Cortez 931 
Buenaventura 1,070 Pto. Limon 662 
Cape Haitien 400 Pto. Mexico 100 
Cienfuegos 1,407 Punta Arenas 0 
Colon 3.598 Sagua ia Grande 302 
Cozumel 50 San Domingo 

Georgetown 4.647 City 650 
Guayaquil 1,202 San Juan 1,010 
Havana 10,715 San Jose 100 
La Ceiba ‘7 Santiago 1,225 
La Guayra 600 Tampico 675 
Matanzas 714 = =6Truxillo 130 
Oslo 6,200 Vera Cruz 2,246 


Panama City 1.800 


There was little activity in the rice 


market. A heavy movement is expected 
in a few days. The following figures 
were posted, Sept. 2, at the Board of 
Trade: 
Rough Clean 
I ipts sacks pockets 
Season to Sept 41.771 1.925 
Sam period 19 a4 4 0 
Sales 
Season to Sept 2 10,369 san 
Same period, 1925 7,314 72,164 
NOTES 
Mr. Mahoney, of the Trenton (Ill) 


Milling Co., was in New Orleans re 
cently. 

J. S. Waterman, president of the In 
terstate Wholesale Grocery Co., has re 
turned from a business trip through 
Louisiana, visiting the branches of the 
company in the area of the recent devas 
tating storm. He reports that farmers 
were hit hard by the storm, but does not 
expect that this will interfere seriously 
with the flour and grain business here. 


R, A. Sunnivan. 


MEMPHIS 

The unsettled wheat market has helped 
to discourage flour buying, the trade 
generally being in a_ position to wait. 
Some, however, bought some small lots 
last week, and shipping instructions were 
fairly good. Soft winters were steady 
and prices unchanged, but hard winters 
and springs were influenced somewhat by 
the Canadian crop news and eased slight 
ly. The lateness of the cotton crop 
movement is restricting buying to’some 
extent, but stocks are light and the out 
look is favorable for good business later. 
Distributors are well protected, but none 
of them have made any large contracts. 

Quotations, Sept. 2, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patent $7.80@8.25 bbl, standard patent 
$7@7.50; hard winter short patent $7.25 
@7.60, standard patent $6,85@7.15; 
spring wheat short patent (new crop) 
$8.20@8,35, standard patent $7.50@8; 
western soft patent $7@7.10; semihard 
patent, $6.50; blended patent, 95 per 
cent, $7@7.15. 

NOTES 

Charles B. Stout, of the Dixie-Port 
land Flour Co., is in Mobile, Ala. 

C. L. Drace, of the Aurora (Mo.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor here. 

Harry Douty, Memphis manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent sev- 
eral days in Nashville last week. 

K. P. Aitken, general manager of the 
Red Star Milling Co., visited the local 
branch en route to Florida last week. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, visited the local office last week. 

Grorcge WILLiIAMson, 

J. F. Duesenberry, car service agent 
for the American Railway Association, 
who had an office in Salina during the 
movement of the 1926 wheat crop, has 
gone to Minneapolis. 
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NEW YORK 

Taken as a whole, there was a falling 
off in flour sales last week. ‘This does 
not mean that local business was lacking, 
as in many offices it was reported to be 
extremely satisfactory, but in general the 
trades’ needs of hard and soft winters 
are well covered, and there is a strong 
inclination to wait for a break in springs. 
There is a feeling that this is coming, 
and many brokers have good prospects 
in sight that only need a drop in prices 
to close. 

Good Sales Probable.—Representatives 
of the larger mills report that a differ- 
ence of only 15c bbl exists in many cases 
between mills’ and buyers’ ideas, so it is 
highly probable that there still is an ex- 
cellent volume of business to be handled 
in September. 

Demand for soft winter straights was 
lighter last week, and the difference be- 
tween eastern and western flours prac- 
tically precluded-sales from the Pacific 
Coast, for while Pennsylvanias and mid- 
westerns were quoted at $5.90@6.25, the 
others were firm at $6.50@6.75. 

Export Trade,—There was a stronger 
export interest in wheat than in flour. 
Foreign buyers are contented to await 
deliveries on previously made contracts, 
and are making very limited purchases. 
A slightly better tone prevails in South 
American markets, as buyers there are 
reported as ordering better grades than 
usual, possibly the result of the poor 
quality of Argentine wheat. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations were again 
within narrow limits, the majority of 
mills quoting $7.50@7.65, but there were 
some outside these prices, making the 
total range $7.35@7.75. Nearly all hard 
winter straights were within the $6.75@ 
7.10 limits. Quotations, Sept. 4, in jutes: 
spring fancy patents $7.75@8 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $7.40@7.70, clears $7.20@ 
7.50; hard winter short patents $7.10@ 
7.50, straights $6.65@7.10; soft winter 
straights, $5.90@6.10. 

NOTES 

There were 1,003 cars flour at railroad 
terminals last week, 944 the week before, 
and 842 in the same week a year ago, 

B. H. Wunder, of the Harry E. White 
Co., New York broker, drove to Narra- 
gunsett last week for a few days’ vaca- 
tion, to join his wife and daughter who 
have been there for some time. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Aug. 28, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, amounted to 1,540,161 
bus and 100,664 bbls, respectively. 

The finals in the doubles of the Prod- 
uce Exchange tennis championship could 
not be played on Sept. 2 on account of 
rain, The contestants are Henry Leve- 
rich, Donald McCord, R. Salmona and 
D. Rosar. 


C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
nearly all of last week in New York, 
with headquarters at the office of J. O. 
Wade, who handles the mill’s account in 
this market. 


Charles H. Sanborn, vice president and 
in charge of sales of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Howard S. 
Sanborn, his son, president of the Ma- 
son City (Iowa) Baking Co., were 
guests of the New York office of the mill 
last week, 


Louis Louis-Dreyfus, head of Louis- 
Dreyfus & Co., Paris, arrived in New 
York this week on the Paris. He will 
spend several weeks in this country visit- 
ing his friends and studying the Ameri- 
ean-Canadian grain situation with re- 
gaurd to export. 


The board of managers of the Prod- 
uce Exchange on Sept. 2 voted admission 


of 13 new members. They include Ar- 
thur W. Cutten, Chicago pit operator, 
Peter Boyne, of Louis-Dreyfus & Co., 
and Henry W. Sellers, of Gooderham, 
Melady & Sellers. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., E. G. Broenniman, vice 
president, and J. A. Sim, general man- 
ager of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., returned last week from Buffalo, 
where they went for a conference and 
to inspect the property on which will be 
erected a flour mill and grain elevator. 

The capacity of the existing plants of 
the Ward Baking Corporation has been 
increased by approximately 11,500,000 lbs 
bread and 10,750,000 Ibs cake annually. 
The cost of the extensions is over $5,- 
000,000, all provided from the earnings 
of the company. The actual combined 
production of bread and cake has risen 
from 315,908,518 lbs in 1922 to 386,985,- 
522 in 1925. 

Thomas H. Rossbottom retired Aug. 
31 as general manager of the United 
States Lines, to return to the service of 
the Panama Rail Road Steamship Line, 
of which he is third vice president. Be- 
fore he left the United States Lines he 
was presented with an eight-day gold 
desk clock by employees. He is suc- 
ceeded by David A. Burke, who has been 
assistant general manager since 1924. 


BOSTON 

Some good sales of hard winter wheat 
flours were reported last week. Kansas 
patents, especially, were in good de- 
mand, and several round lots were dis- 
posed of at $7.60@7.75 bbl, in sacks, for 
short patents, with standard patents at 
$7@7.35. 

Soft winter wheat flours were inactive, 
with little inquiry. Prices were general- 
ly 25(@30c bbl under previous quotations. 

Spring wheat patents were quiet, al- 
though some millers’ agents reported a 
fairly good demand. In about every in- 
stance, however, it was reported that 
concessions were responsible for the sales 
being made. 

The local market is still uncertain of 
the future, and while the needs of the 
trade are considerable, the disposition to 
keep stocks down and to book as little 
flour for future delivery as possible is 
still dominant. Every one here is of 
the firm belief that much lower prices 
will prevail as the new crop spring flour 
comes on the market. 

Quotations, Sept. 4, mill shipment, per 
196 Ibs, in sacks: spring patents, special 
$8.74@5.90, standard $7.60@8.75, first 
clears $7@7.25; hard winter wheat pat- 
ents, $7747.65; soft winter patents 87@ 
7.60, straight $6.35@6.75, clear $6.25@ 
6,50, 

RECEIPTS DURING AUGUST 


1926 1925 
Flour, bbls 108,450 97,875 
Wheat, bu 6,650 41,550 
Gam. DEN er ek cavede¥da ke 1,100 
Oats, bus 77,200 
et, TOR 0 ts poles de eben 2,725 
Pr Te. oon 6s she Lbeee se alee 
Baverweee,. COMO obec coercer 76 
COP WiORl, BRIG aisle’ ccccics ‘evens 
Oatmeal, casem ....ccceces 3,890 





NOTES 

Frank W. Wise, treasurer of the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange, returned 
last week from several days’ fishing in 
Nova Scotia, 

Frank Eighme, treasurer of the Hath- 
away Baking Co., has been elected to 
active membership in the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour via the 
Panama Canal during August amounted 
to 9,850 bbls, compared with 7,325 dur- 
ing July and 8,900 during August, 1925. 

H. E. Tweeden, of the Cargill Grain 
Co., Buffalo, was a recent visitor at the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, being 





introduced by the New England repre- 
sentatives of the company, Donahue & 
Clapham. 

The loca] stock of unsold flour on Sept. 
1 showed an increase of about 700 bbls 
over the previous month. According to 
the published report, there were 30,166 
bbls, compared with 29,446 on Aug. 1 
and 30,886 a year ago. 

Captain Paul T. Rothwell, of the Bos- 
ton office of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., and the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., has returned 
from his annual tour of duty with the 
reserve officers’ training camp at Devins, 
Mass. 

H. E. Irvin, vice president of the 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, 
was in Boston last week. Other visitors 
included A. M. Cooke, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Milling Co., introduced on ’change by 
J. F. Lapham; Charles H. Garrison, De- 
troit, and W. H. Barnes, Decatur, Il. 

Louis W. DeP ass. 


BUFFALO 


Last September gave millers plenty of 
work for some time. This year it seems 
that nothing will start the ball rolling. 
Lower prices are no inducement. Cana- 
dian crop reports stir up no active in- 
quiries, and the opening days have been 
devoid of any interest on the part of the 
trade. A fair routine business is pass- 
ing, but not enough to keep the mills 
working up to last week’s output. There 
is the additional difficulty of persuading 
buyers to take out old commitments and, 
as is usual in a dull time, quality kicks 
are more numerous. 

With all other grades at the low 
point, first clears hold their own well. 
Pastry flours are fairly active and steady 
in price. 

Buffalo quotations, Sept. 4: spring 
fancy patents $8.25@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.75@8, clears $7.20@7.30; sec- 
ond clears, $43.50 ton; hard winters $7.50 
@7.75, straights $7@7.25; soft winters, 
%8@8.25; semolina, No. 2, 544c lb, bulk, 
Buffalo, 

Rochester quotations, Sept. 4, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patent, $9.40@9.50 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.40; rye, $6.60@6.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 238,000 185,748 78 
Previous week .. 238,000 193,040 81 
Year ago ....... 238,000 169,841 71 
Two years ago... 166,500 134,268 60 
Three years ago. 166,500 102,815 62 


NOTES 

H. J. Baldwin, grain dealer, Decatur, 
Ind., stopped here last week to visit 
Riley E, Pratt, vice president of the 
Superior Elevator Co., after an extended 
stay in the White Mountains. 

At the Erie County fair held last week 
at Hamburg, the Shetland pony of Mas- 
ter Henry Urban won first prize. First 
prizes for standard trotting mares and 
stallions was won by his father, George 
P. Urban, of the George Urban Milling 
Co., and also the first and second prizes 
in the single roadster class. 


M. A. McCarrny. 
BALTIMORE 


Most of the flour trade is complaining 
that it bought too soon. Local buyers 
are not much handicapped in this re- 
spect, yet they are sorry they didn’t hold 
off a little longer. 

The action of the market last week 
was not conducive to flour buying. Ev- 
erybody had a little and, to add to this, 
with prices falling, buying was about the 
last thing thought of, except in isolated 
cases. Still, mills were anxious to sell, 
especially .for quick shipment, with 
springs pressing hard winters strong for 
recognition, Something was done in top 
standard springs at $7.70 early and $7.50 
later, both in cotton, while a few cars 
of near-by soft winter straight changed 
hands at $5.75 to as low as $5.60 in 
secondhand cottons for prompt to 30 
days’ shipment. Exporters did some nib- 
bling for near-by straight, but generally 
were too low for business. Baltimore, 
being headquarters for near-by soft win- 
ter straight, would love to sell some at 
considerably less than the inside quota- 
tion for the same grade in neighboring 
markets. 

Closing prices, Sept. 4, car lots, per 
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NEW YORK FLOUR JOBBERS 
REPORT GOOD PROGRESS 


New Yorn, N. Y.—The first meeting 
this fall of the Flour Jobbers’ and Bak- 
ers’ Supply Merchants’ Association was 
held Sept. 1 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
when plans for the coming season were 
discussed. An important item on the 
program this year will be the practice 
of economy in the administration of the 
association, as the expenses at present 
are very high. However, this seems to 
be justified, as Harry Krulewitch, the 
president, cites with pride the fact that 
since Jan. 1, 1926, there has not been the 
repudiation of a single mill contract by 
a jobber. 

The attitude of the association is such 
that the members know, even if condi- 
tiens are against them, they must take 
their medicine or hand in their resigna- 
tion. The association has accomplished 
excellent results where failures of small 
bakers are concerned. It has broug)it 
about settlements that took care of every 
creditor and, in the majority of cases 
brought back the money, dollar for do! 
lar. For the last 30 days there ha 
been no losses at all, which is an indic 
tion of better times. Indeed, the jo 
bing end of the New York flour busine 
—and about 75 per cent of the flour 
handled this way—is in a healthy con 
tion. Excellent purchases of hard win- 
ters have been made at $6.60@7 bbl, cov- 
ering the trade’s needs for 60 to 90 da) 


eTievttd 


wo 


and these are being turned over at a 
very attractive profit. 

The association is now interested in 
planning for all sales to bakers to lhe 
made on the contract basis. They expect 


to make arrangements so that even a fiv.- 
barrel order from a baker will be take: 
at a fixed price with a signed contra 
that is binding. This, it is hoped, will ! 
in effect by Oct. 1. 

In every way the officers and memb« 
of the flour jobbers’ association are wor':- 
ing to put this branch of the industry « 
a sound and honest basis, and they a 
to be commended for the steady prov- 
ress that has been made. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 
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barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more 
wood, 5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $7.75@8, stand- 
ard patent $7.25@7.50; hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.50, straight $6.75@7; soft 
winter short patent $6.60@6.85, straight 
(near-by) $5.60@5.85. 
NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
24,703 bbls flour destined for export. 

In August Baltimore received 161,26 
bbls flour, against 117,830 last year, and 
exported 24,136, against 29,493. 

Lewis Blaustein, president of the Gen- 
eral Flour Co., is back from a business 
trip to Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 

Thomas T. Tongue, of T. T. Tongue 
& Co., insurance, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Charles Minnigerode, secretary of tlie 
Baltimore Flour Club, has returned with 
his wife from a month’s outing in Mair 

Millfeed receipts during August were 
964 tons, against 1,350 a year ago. Re- 
ceipts from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 13,578 tous, 
against 9,467. 


Grain receipts at Baltimore in August 
were 4,616,246 bus; last year, 2,518,490. 
Grain exports in August, 1,783,707 bus; 
last year, 2,226,374. 

It is estimated that about 10,000 farin- 
ers, including their families, attended | \e 
tenth annual farmers’ picnic held Avg. 
28 at Williamsport, Md. 


The Maryland Grain Co., Baltimo:e, 
capital stock $100,000, to buy and sll 
wheat, corn, oats and seeds, has been | 1- 
corporated by J. George Oehrl, Jose) )h 
M. Warfield and J. Carroll Fahey. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, h: v- 
ing discontinued the use of the Penns |- 
vania Station in New York, is now «p- 
erating a motor-coach service betwe:n 
Jersey City and the heart of ihe 
metropolis. 


Among visitors to this market |:st 
week were John G. Moeller, of Ei-e- 
mann & Co., grain exporters, New York; 
Edward Richter, of the Richter Grain 
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Co., Cincinnati; Roy Barnes, secretary 
of the Philadelphia Export Co., grain. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to Sept. 1 were 699,938 bbls, same pe- 
riod a year ago 1,007,187; flour exports 
116,326, a year ago 445,205; grain re- 
ceipts 18,100,805 bus, a year ago 18,369,- 
293; grain exports 15,345,515, a year ago 
21,351,751. 

A. W. Mears, head of White & Co., 
four, Baltimore, and of the Harry E. 
White Co., flour, New York, William C. 
Scott, president of the Maryland Biscuit 
Co., and Samuel E. Egerton, Jr., of 
Egerton Bros., wholesale grocers and 
four, are among the directors of the 
Real Estate Trust Co., a concern just 
started here. C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Last week opened with an unsettled 
flour market and the mills made radical 
reductions in prices of 25@75c bbl. The 
decline has failed to attract buyers to 
any extent, and trading, for the most 
par', has been limited to moderate lots 
to satisfy actual needs. Jobbers do not 
seer. to have much faith in the market, 
and most of them are looking for a 
further decline in prices as soon as the 
big Canadian movement gets under way. 
Quotations are largely nominal, and rep- 
reser:t the views of the mills. Some dis- 
tress stuff has been sold at low figures. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 110-Ilb jute sacks, Sept. 4: spring first 
patent $7.60@7.80, standard patent $7.25 
@7.60, first clear $6.50@7; hard winter 
shor’ patent $7.25@7.75, straight $6.75@ 
7.25: soft winter straight, $6@6.50. 

* * 

B. J. Stockman, general manager of 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., visited 
the Commercial Exchange on Sept. 3. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


PITTSBURGH 


Sales of flour, especially the product 


| of northwestern mills, were exceptionally 


brisk last week. The lower prices of 
springs proved rather attractive to the 
buyers, and some bookings were for de- 
livery well toward the close of 1926. A 
feature of the market was the scarcity 
of clears and the corresponding increase 
in prices for this grade. 

Soft winter flour was in fair demand, 
with prices about 60c bbl lower. Pastry 
makers and cracker bakers were liberal 
purchasers. Semolina was lower, being 
quoted at 4%c lb, Pittsburgh. Sales 
were light. Stocks in the hands of maca- 
roni manufacturers are reported satis- 
factory. Representatives of southwest- 
ern mills who cover territory adjoining 
Pittsburgh reported a-fair number of 
orders for future delivery. 

Flour quotations, Sept. 4, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.50@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; 
hard winter short patent $7.25@8, stand- 
ard patent $6.75@7.25, clears $6.50@ 
7.25; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 

NOTES 

The Pittsburgh Flour Club will meet 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel on Sept. 18 at 
6:30 p.m. L. E. Bowman will preside. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, visited the company’s local represen- 
tative last week. 

Chester Dietrich, superintendent of the 
plant of the Corn Products Refining Co., 
Pekin, Ill., visited his old home at Kutz- 
town a few days ago. 

Henry D. Fortna, aged 77, who for 
many years was engaged in the flour 
milling business in Lebanon County, died 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Reading, on 
Sept. 1. 

Allen C, Blackburn, a member of the 
Wholesale flour and grocery firm of 
Blackburn & Russell, Bedford, died in 
the Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, 
on Aug. 29, aged 67. 

John C. Cook, grain merchant, Topton, 
has added a mechanical appliance ap- 
proved by the United States Department 
of Agriculture for the cleaning and 
treating of seed wheat against smut. 

Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
4 large storage house belonging to the 
Mauser Milling Co., Allentown, on Aug. 
30 entailing a loss of $100,000. The 
building was filled with flour, oats, wheat 
and rye, C. C. Larus. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ““Palmking” 





SEATTLE 


There was some improvement in the 
volume of flour sales in north coast mar- 
kets last week, though bookings in few 
cases exceeded 30 to 60 days’ require- 
ments. Quotations were substantially 
lower than in the previous week, but not 
sufficiently low to tempt many buyers to 
book far ahead, as the sentiment of the 
trade still is that prices will go lower. 

Poor Outside Business.—Inquiries 
from the Atlantic seaboard have been 
frequent recently, but little business has 
resulted, as prices have been 40@50c bbl 
out of line. In fact, business has been 
negligible with all outside markets, owing 
to the relatively high cost of Pacific 
Coast wheats. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Sept. 3: 
family patent $7.50@8 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $6.40@6.80, 98's; 
standard patent $6.80@7.2u, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.35@8.30, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.30@8.75; Montana, 
$7.65@7.80; Kansas, $7.30@8. 

Export Trade.—No export flour trade 
developed last week outside of a limited 
business with the Philippines and the 
west coast of South America. The con- 
tinuation of the Canton boycott against 
Hongkong has prevented business with 
that port, and North China has been 
able to supply its demands with Shang- 
hai and Japanese flour at 40@50c bbl 
below quotations made by American 
mills. North China has continued to 
show interest in north Pacific Coast flour, 
but indicates a price of $5.90@6, «.i.f., 
for export straights, while the majority 
of coast mills refuse to quote lower 
than $5.80@5.90, f.o.b., this coast. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4 ... 40,800 28,297 69 
Previous week .... 40,800 28,388 70 
BORE BHO cccvecscce 52,800 39,825 76 
Two years ago..... 52,800 23,652 45 
Three years ago... 52,800 43,811 83 
Four years ago.... 52,800 25,827 49 
Five years ago..... 52,800 24,398 46 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4 ... 57,000 38,483 68 

Previous week .... 57,000 29,533 52 

FF errr 67,000 26,384 46 

Two years ago..... 57,000 15,667 27 

Three years ago... 57,000 25,643 45 

Four years ago.... 57,000 39,952 70 

Five years ago.... 57,000 34,511 60 
NOTES 


L. Dunbar, flour broker, Hongkong, 
was in Seattle and Portland last week. 


Monte Bildsoe, Seattle manager of the 
East Asiatic Co., Inc., exporter and im- 
porter, has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s San Francisco office. 

F. L. Jeklin, until recently general 
manager of the American Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, Minneapolis, was in Se- 
attle last week. Hereafter he will be 
associated with the Portland office of the 
Ryer Grain Co. 

Wheat receipts at north Pacific Coast 
seaboard the first two months of this 
crop year, 11,080 cars, against 4,459 last 
year. Receipts at Seattle 2,768 cars, 
against 1,151; at Portland 6,995, against 
2,367; at Tacoma, 1,317, against 941. 

J. J. McGowan, Seattle, Pacific Coast 
manager of the Royal Mail Steam Pack- 
et Co. and of the Holland-America Line, 
and H. W. Burchard, of Burchard & 
Fiskin, Inc., Seattle agents for Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., are attending a ses- 
sion of the Pacific Coast European east- 
bound conference at San Francisco. 





PORTLAND 


Flour prices again declined last week, 
following the slumps in the wheat mar- 
ket. Bakers flour was first cut 20c bbl, 
and later a similar drop was announced 
in family grades. The best family pat- 
ents were listed in straight cars at $7.65, 
bakers hard wheat at $8.55, and bakers 
blue-stem flour at $7. 

The export flour market continues un- 
satisfactory. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4 ........... 24,362 39 
Previous week ++ 37,303 43 
WO GD Nwecceccacecvees 22,365 36 
TWO: FERNS OBO occcsccvece 36,795 59 
Three years ago ..... . 22,506 36 
Four years ago ........ 28,140 49 
Five years ago ....... 24,991 2 


NOTES 


Flour exports from Portland in Au- 
gust were 57,640 bbls, as against 28,328 
in August last year. Exports to the 
Orient last month were 27,500 bbls. 

Wheat exports in August were 3,567,- 
167 bus, compared with 112,000 in the 
same month last year. September prom- 
ises to be a big grain month. Among 
wheat shipments just cleared is a parcel 
for New Zealand, the first that shipping 
men remember to have been forwarded 
to that country. 

J. M. LownspDate. 


OGDEN 


Demand for flour increased last week, 
despite decreasing prices, mills reporting 
bookings for more than three months in 
advance, while operations throughout 
Utah and Idaho are at capacity basis. 
Most mill elevators are filled with grain, 
and there has been more pronounced ac- 
tivity during the past 30 days than at 
any other time in 1926. 

Quotations for strong bakers flours 
from Ogden mills on Sept. 4 were $6.50 
@6.70, with family patents $6.20@6.90, 
and straights $6.30@6.40, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden, basis 98-lb cottons. There were 
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reductions on southeastern market quo- 
tations, with high patents $7.65@8.35 bbl, 
and straights $7.75@7.85, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. 

Pacific Coast demand was fair, with 
strong bakers flours from Utah quoted 
at $7@7.10 bbl, family patents $6.70@ 
7.60, and straights $6.80@6.90, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points, basis 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 
There were 254 car lot inspections of 
incoming grain made at Ogden last week. 
Reports reaching the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change from Utah and Idaho points in- 
dicate that the grain movement will con- 
tinue for at least three months and per- 
haps longer. 
W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 

The flour market is very quiet. While 
the volume of business has been fairly 
satisfactory, most millers say that there 
has been very little buying for future 
needs during the last few weeks. 

Inasmuch as the market is considered 
distinctly a buyers’ market, most mills 
and brokers are loath to take future 
commitments and are inclined to limit 
their future selling. It is said that 
many big bakers are well protected for 
some months, and others would be if 
they could get the mills to sell them for 
delivery beyond a limited time. Most 
factors in the flour market are believed 
to point to an advance in prices in the 
near future. Quotations, Sept. 1: hard 
wheat second patents, car lots, basis ¥/’s, 
$7.30 bbl; blended second patents, $7.10; 
California pastry, $6.80; Kansas stand- 
ard patent, $7.80; Washington-Oregon 
blue-stem patent, $7.40; Montana stand- 
ard patent, $8.20; Dakota standard pat- 
ent, $8.50; Washington pastry, $7. 

NOTES 

John C, Hodge, president of the Atlas 
Milling Co., competed in the California 
state golf tournament recently held at 
Del Monte. 

C. C. Hine, vice president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., 907 East Third 
Street, has been made inspector of prop- 
erties and manager of sales. He is in 
the northern part of the state, where he 
will inspect the properties of the com- 
pany. 

The Los Angeles branch of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. is settled in its 
new offices and warehouse at 300-306 
South Mission Road. The company oc- 
cupies a commodious warehouse of brick 
and concrete, with a handling capacity 
of 10,000 bbls a month. C. R. Martin, 
formerly of Minneapolis, is manager. 








Russia Claimed to Have the Largest Number 
of Flour Mills 


the largest number of flour mills. 

It admits that individually its mills 
are not outstanding, but points with 
pride to their immense number,—170,921 
plus. The “plus” is due to the fact that 
the authorities do not know how many 
mills there are in the co-operative class. 
The official Soviet publication, The Bul- 
letin of Industry, Trade and Transpor- 
tation, gives the figures in an article on 
the rye and wheat flour mill industry of 
Russia, a translation of which has been 
made available by the foodstuffs division 
of the Department of Commerce as fol- 
lows: 

At present all flour mills in Russia can 
be divided into five groups: large com- 
mercial mills of the Khleboproduct and 
the Ukraine Flour Mill Trust; mills at 
the disposal of the local state organiza- 
tions; co-operative mills; privately owned 
mills employing hired labor; and _ pri- 
vately owned mills without hired labor 
producing coarse flour for the peasants. 

In the first group the largest lessee is 
the Khleboproduct, which has at its dis- 
posal 217 mills (in the majority of cases 
combined with oil crushing plants and 
grist mills) having a normal annual ca- 
pacity of 315,000,000 poods (1 pood= 
86 Ibs). At the beginning of 1925-26, 
106 of these mills were in operation, 74 
under repair and 74 idle; the largest ones 
requiring large expenditures for repairs 


R the i claims the championship for 





and running expenses. In order to ful- 
fill its program of 161,000,000 poods, this 
company intends to operate 109 mills up 
to 70 per cent of their capacity. All of 
the equipment of these mills is anti- 
quated and worn out. It is estimated 
that it will require approximately 33,- 
500,000 rubles to repair them. ‘The 
Ukraine Milling Trust has at its dis- 
posal 135 mills of a normal annual ca- 
pacity of 88,000,000 poods, with nearly 
40 per cent of them idle. 

In the second group the number is 
unknown. There were 1,259 in opera- 
tion on April 1, 1925. The mills in this 
group are in worse condition than those 
in the first one. The number in the third 
group was 2,310 on April 1, 1925, the 
approximate capacity of this group being 
about 200,000,000 poods per annum. The 
condition of these mills is very poor. On 
April 1, 1925, there were 4,791 mills in 
the fourth group, of which 442 were of 
the semicommercial type. The majority 
of these are privately owned and are in 
fairly good condition. In the fifth group 
are windmills, water mills and other 
small peasant mills; these number 167,- 
000, with about 147,000 in operation. 
Their product is coarse, their equipment 
primitive and worn, still they are capable 
of grinding about three fourths of the 
crops. There ought to be milled 1,122,- 
000,000 poods for local needs, and 283,- 
000,000 for export. 
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bran %23.25@23.50, 
$24.250,24.75, flour 


trade has difficulty 


there is a moderate 


bran %24.20@24.50, 


year. Mixed feed 


Sept. 4: soft wheat 


mand for millfeed 


dlings and red dog. 


consumptive request. 


season. Mixed feed 


Jan. 1, 


sustaining factor. 





some of the larger producing centers. 
Bearish factors are heavy rains over large sections of the country. Pastures 


light Mixers show 
them are understood to have contracted for a large part of their require- 


ments up to the first of the year. A few are said to be reselling scattered cars. 


CENTRAL WES1T 

Chicago.—There is an easier undertone 
to the millfeed market, but prices have 
not declined materially. 
ceedingly quiet. Country dealers are buy- 
ing only scattered cars. 
interested in offerings 
have sufficient stocks on hand, and it is 
reported a few are reselling scattered 
cars. Offerings by mills are not heavy, 
but they are more than sufficient to sat 
isfy the demand. Spring bran was quot 
ed, Sept. 4, at $2424.50 ton, hard winter 


Mixers are not 
They are said to 


and red dog $44@35., 

Milwaukee-—The bearish trend of the 
grain market, with sharp reductions in 
flour values, principally spring grades, 
has taken out of the 
little activity was noticeable. 
sumer demand has not shown improve 
ment, and jobbing is quiet, because the 


supplies, usually purchased at a higher 
level than now asked. 
tively stronger position than middlings, 
the trend of opinion being that bran is 
about as low as it can go. 
call for bran for de 
ferred delivery, but only when spot prices 
are conceded is there any business pass 
ing. Deferred middlings are at 
count of $1@1.50 under spot. 

tions, Sept, 4: bran 823@24 ton, winter 


tran is in a rela 


dlings $24@24.50, flour middlings $29@ 
20.50, and red dog $34,50@35.50, 
Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis. Demand 
very quict last week. 
plentiful, and specifications were difficult 
to obtain for feed booked earlier in the 


only a limited quantity last week. 
ing was for scattered lots, and little was 
booked for future delivery. 


ton, hard wheat bran 
gray shorts $26@26.50. 
THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis Jobbers reported the de 


week, with a slight improvement noted 
by some dealers during the early part of 
this week, particularly 


this market last week, buying small sup 
plies and showing perhaps more interest 
than any other market. 

Pasturage and an abundance of rough 
age on farms continues 
Stocks of feed in 
store are reported to be light. 
tural experiment stations are said to be 
urging feeders to buy millfeed now, be 
cause they expect high prices later in the 


reported to have contracted with mills 
for the bulk of their 


Mills report all feeds a trifle stronger. 
There is a good mixed car business pass 
ing, with some mills sold out for Sep 
tember-October — shipment. 
light production apparently is the chief 


City mill quotations: bran $21.50@22 
ton, standard middlings $22.50@ 24, flour 
middlings $27.50@29, red dog 833@%4, 
wheat mixed feed 824.50@28, 
middlings $20@21, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
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Millfeed Market Inactive Under Slack Demand 


Slack demand continues to curtail activity in the millfeed market, but 
mill prices are well maintained, largely owing to light production. Support 
to the market is also attributed to storage of bran and shorts by mills in 


Mill offerings are light at all points. 


generally are good, and farmers are well supplied with home grown feed 
stuffs. Stocks of feed in store at distributing points are understood to be 


in the current market, and most of 


prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


sept. 8 Year ago 
ran 21.00@21.60 §.....@24.00 
Mtand. middlings 22.00@ 22.60 @ 26.00 
Fiour middlings 27.00@29.00 29.00@40.00 


it. dog, 140-Ib jute 42.00@35.00 %8.00@40.00 

Duluth—The millfeed market, while 
quiet, had a stronger undertone last 
week, Mills reported buyers nibbling for 
prompt delivery, but not interested as 
to forward shipment. The low flour out- 
put seems to hold the situation firm. 
Continued light operation may intensify 
it. One mill still is working on old or- 
ders, and the other one easily sells its 
output as fast as made at going market 
prices. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City-—With a decided lack of 
important demand for bran and shorts 
from consuming and merchandising in- 
terests, millfeed is weak. Heavy rains 
over parts of the Southwest helped pas- 
tures, and are a further bearish influence 
on mill offals. Millers and jobbers in 
Kansas City and the interior Southwest 
are credited with storing both bran and 
shorts, and this is apparently the prin 
cipal support of the market. Current 
buying is not brisk enough to hold prices 
at prevailing levels in the face of the 
large production of mills. Shorts are 
comparatively weaker than bran, the dif 
ferential having narrowed to about $3. 
Quotations, Sept. 4, basis car lots, Kan- 
sas City: bran, $20.50@21 ton; brown 
shorts, $22.50@23; gray shorts, $23.50@ 
24. 

Wichita,-Millfeed demand improved 
last week, but mills are able to keep up 
with the orders which are coming in 
steadily. Most sales are in mixed car 
lots, but some brokers are ordering 
straight cars. There is an exceptionally 
good demand for bran, which is being 
bought and stored by dealers, Prices, 
basis Kansas City, Sept. 3: bran, $21 
ton; mill-run, $24; gray shorts, $27, 

Salina,Millfeed, steady for several 
weeks, suffered a decline last week, low- 
er prices stimulating the demand some- 
what. Quotations, Sept. 2, Kansas City 
basis: bran, $1.056@1.10 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, $1.20@1.25; gray shorts, $1.35@1.40. 

Hutchinson.Quiet marked the mill- 
feed market last week, there being vir- 
tually no demand. for either bran or 
shorts. Prices were slightly weaker. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis, Sept. 4: 
bran, $21@22 ton; mill-run, $24@25; 
gray shorts, $27@2s. 

Atchison.Demand for all grades of 
millfeed is slightly improved, and prices 


are somewhat firmer. Deferred ship- 
ments are in good demand, but mills are 
small sellers at present prices. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 4, basis car lots, Missouri 
River: bran, $21 ton; mill-run, $23; gray 
shorts, $25. 

Oklahoma City—Mill stocks continued 
to increase under heavy operations and 
light removals of flour stocks. Virtually 
all millfeeds moved to the mixed car 
domestic trade. The country consumer 
demand was fair. Prices were lower. 
Straight bran sold on Sept. 4 at $1.10@ 
1.15 per 100 lbs, mill-run at $1.20@1.25, 
and gray shorts at $135@1.40. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo—The millfeed market has been 
rather slow, as mills are operating heav- 
ily and corn is weak. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted on Sept. 3 at $26@ 
26.50 ton, mixed feed $26@27.75, and 
middlings $26@29, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evaneville—Millfeed was quiet last 
week. Quotations, Sept. 4: bran $25 ton, 
mixed feed $25.50, and shorts $26. 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.-The feed trade has been 
comparatively quiet. Demand is light, 
except for occasional car lots of fancy 
winter middlings. Quotations, Sept. 3: 
red dog, $45@48 ton; winter wheat mid- 
dlings, $35@36; flour middlings, $43@34; 
bran, $31.50@32; standard middlings, 
$30@31. 

Nashville.-Millfeed demand last week 
was less active, mills having more liberal 
supplies. Pasturage is good, due to 
heavy rainfall. The market has an easier 
tone. Quotations, Sept. 4: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio Riv- 
er stations, $25@27 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $28@30, 

Memphis.—Wheat bran was offered 
freely early last week at $22 ton and 
gray shorts at $26@27 from Oklahoma, 
but sales were small. Later, when buy- 
ers wanted some, offerings had been 
withdrawn and other markets were $1 
ton or more higher. Terminal markets 
asked $23@24 for wheat bran. Large 
users are buying only as needed, but 
mixed car demand is expected to im- 
prove. 

THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Demand for wmillfeed is 
limited, and prices are unchanged. Quo 
tations, Sept. 4, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, #29@80; soft winter bran, 
$41@82; standard middlings, $29.50@30; 
flour middlings, $82@383; red dog, $39 
@Al. 

Philadelphia.—Supplies of millfeed are 
small, but there is very little demand. 
Quotations, Sept. 4, prompt shipment: 
spring bran $29@30 ton, hard winter 
bran $29@30, soft winter bran $30, 
standard middlings $29.25@30, flour mid- 
dlings $34.50@88, as to quality, and red 
dog $41@42. 

Buffalo.—Demand for millfeed is slug- 
gish, However, a light output helps to 
keep the market healthy. Quotations, 
Sept. 4: bran $25@25.50 ton, standard 
middlings $26.50, flour middlings $22, 
and red dog $88, 

Pittsburgh.—Very little business was 
done last week in millfeed, Local prices 
were considerably lower, and what sales 
were made were for small lots. Con- 
sumers do not appear to be ready to do 
any extensive buying. Quotations, Sept. 
4: standard middlings, $28.25@28.50 ton; 
flour middlings, $34@35; spring bran, 
$27@28; red dog, $39@40. 

Boston.-Bran and middlings were 
firmer last week, with prices $1 higher. 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 7, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Spring bran 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Baltimor 
$23.60@24.00 $21.60@22.00 § @... $ a $... 


@... 


Hiard winter bran 23.75 @24,00 20.00@20.60 22.76@23.00 sep MRA oe 
Moft winter bran @.. @ 22.00@ 22.60 @ 
Standard middlings* 24.756@26.26 22.60@23.00 22,.60@23.50 @ vee «Deo cve 
Flour middlingst 29.50@50.60 27.60 @29.00 23.60@24.560 27.00@27,.60 . Boe 
hed dow 14.60@36.60 33.00 @34,00 @ ‘ @ ; — 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran @ $29.00 @30.00 §$30.00@31.00 $27.50@28.60 $.....@.... 
ilard winter bran w 29.00 @30.00 30,00@30.26 27.60@28.60 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ‘ : @ eevee @30,00 30.76@31.00 28.00@29.00 26.00@27.00 
Mtandard middlings* ++ @ 29.26 @30.00 31.00@31.50 29.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst @ 34.60 @38.00 36.00@36.60 32.50@33.60 .....@..... 
Red dog @ . 41,00 @4i2.00 oo» @41.60 ., @. , Jo pee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPORte cocccccceee $.....@20.00 $.....@31.00 $.....@38.00 
TWinnipeg ........ 26.00 coooc® 


sveee@24.00 PTT Te 
*Brown shorts. Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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There was some buying previous to the 
advance, but since then there has been 
very little inquiry. All mill offerings are 
light, and late shipments are very firmly 
held, with no disposition to cut prices, 
A little Canadian pure bran is offering 
for prompt shipment at $30@30.50 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, but there are no offer. 
ings for future shipment. Quotations, 
near-by or prompt shipment: domestic 
spring bran, $30@31 ton; hard winter 
bran, $30@30.50; soft winter bran, $30.75 
@31; standard middlings, %31@31.25; 
flour middlings, %36.25@36.50; mixed 
feed, $31.50@37.50; red dog, $41.50. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle-—There was a healthier tone 
in the millfeed market last week, caused 
by light stocks and California demand, 
but prices were not advanced. Wash 
ington mills quoted standard mill-run at 
$23 ton to jobbers, in straight cars; 
white shorts $24.90, white mixed $23.90, 
and flour middlings $39. Montana mi\ls 
quoted mixed feed at $22.50@23 ton, 
coast. 

Los Angeles.—The millfeed market 
quiet, and does not promise much for the 
immediate future. Buying is light, w th 
fair stocks on hand. Quotations, Sept. 1: 
Kansas bran, $30 ton; white mill-r 
$30; red mill-run, $28; blended mill-rin, 
$32; flour middlings, $46. 

Portland.—The millfeed market is 
weak and lower. Demand is light, ond 
stocks are accumulating at some of ‘he 
mills, Mill-run was quoted, on Sept 
in straight cars, at $23 ton, and md 
dlings at $38. 

Ogden.—Only a light demand for 1 
feed from both Utah and California n 
kets was reported by Utah and Idiho 
millers last week. Price declines aver 
aged $1. Red bran from Utah was quot 
ed at $25 ton, blended bran $26, «ond 
white bran $27, with middlings $37, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Millfeed is steady at ‘he 
higher prices established on Aug. 23, ind 
the markets show no new features. [De 
mand is sufficient for present produc 
tion, and shorts are somewhat searce. 
Quotations, Sept. 4: bran $29 ton, shorts 
$31, and middlings $38, jute, mixed cirs, 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points 


- 


a 


Winnipeg.—Western mills say demand 
for bran and shorts continues in excess 
of the supply. Many of these plants 
have been operating lightly for some 
time, and stocks of millfeed are sal! 
throughout the country. Prices are un 
changed. Quotations, Sept. 4: Fort Wil 
liam basis, bran $24 ton, shorts *%26; 
Saskatchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Al 
berta, bran $25, shorts $27; British Co 
lumbia, bran $27@29, shorts $29@ 51; 
Pacific Coast, bran $32, shorts $34. 

Montreal.—Country buyers are still 
bidding very strongly for bran, shorts 
and middlings, and orders are literally 
pouring into the mills for those com 
modities. Stocks everywhere are low, 
and local millers are unable to give the 
quantities asked for, The expectation of 
lower prices is not keeping buyers away, 
and the market is very strong. Inquiries 
from New England are numerous, and 4 
good business is being done there. ()uo- 
tations, Sept. 3: bran $29.25 ton, shorts 
$31.25, middlings $38.25, jutes, car |ots, 
Montreal rate points, less 25¢ ton cash 
discount. At Fort William: bran #22, 
shorts $24, middlings $31. 


EUROPE 


London, Eng., Aug. 18.—Although sill 
offals are firm, owing to a_ searvity, 
prices have declined. Bran varies ac 
cording to the seller and the quality, 
with a value of £5 5s@£5 10s ton, ex 
mill. Middlings are lower, and quote: at 
£6 15s@£7 28 6d ton, ex-mill, the } rice 
being dependent upon the extent to 
which the’ mill has sold its product. 
Plate pollards are a shade lower, in «ym 
pathy with the home milled article, with 
parcels afloat offered at £5, ¢.i.f., while 
for shipment up to December £5 1s ‘dis 
asked. Fancy plate middlings are quoted 
nominally unchanged at £7 6s 8d, «if, 
for September-October shipment. 

Belfast, Ireland, Aug. 17.—Mill ofals 
are in less demand, but steady, Mill» aré 
free sellers, and offer best broad bran 
£7 10s ton, Belfast or Dublin, delivered. 
Red bran is £6. Mills have no stock, bu! 
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inquiry is not so brisk as a week ago, 
warm, rainy weather having improved 
the pastures. 


Millfeed—Keceipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of milifeed at the 
pal distributing centers for the week 


g Sept. 4, In tons, with comparisons 

--Receipts 7 Shipments 
1926 1925 1926 19256 

Mi polis 568 349 411,646 12,377 

N York 18 4 eee 

B r 25 104 

I ore 204 340 

5 ikee 1,645 1,476 1,772 3,037 





icago.—Mixed feeds are in very 
qu demand. The trade is expecting 
low levels, and is not buying more 
th absolute needs, which are light. 
Menufacturers say the recent general 
he rains have resulted in the finest 


pas'urage conditions for years, and this 
is reflected in the call for mixed feeds. 
The declining grain markets are also 
factors in the dullness, as many buyers 


belive prices will go lower. Prices on 
mixc(l feeds dropped 50c ton last week. 

\/ mphis.—Slight improvement is re- 
por! d in demand for mixed feed, but 
bu are taking only routine require- 
me When cotton begins to be mar- 
ket further expansion is expected, as 
fin al limitations have been restrict- 
ing vuying. Dairy and poultry feeds are 
in pormal demand, while hog feed mix- 
ture are selling a little more freely. 


The supply of pigs has not increased 


ver) much over last season. 


Nechville-—There is not much demand 
for mixed feed. Horse feed and poultry 
scr h feed were $1 lower last week. 
Quo\vtions, Sept. 4: horse feed, 100-Ib 
bags. $29@39 ton; dairy feed, $382@43; 
pouliry seratch feed, $39@49; poultry 


ma feed, 860@70. 


Montreal.—There is no change in mixed 
feed. Prices are firm, and demand keeps 
up to the average. Quotations, Sept. 3: 
special high grade feed $43 ton, first 
grade feeds $38@39, second grade $34 
36.25, third grade $29, chicken feed $69, 


growing mash $72, first quality scratch 
ra $54, second quality $51, car lots, 
ck, Montreal rate points. 


St. Louisa.—There is little demand for 
mixed feeds for future bookings, and 
purchases for immediate shipment are 


only as depleted stocks force buy- 
ers into the market. Recent rains have 
improved pastures in this territory, and 
down demand for feed. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Sept. 4, 
al S41@42 ton, high grade horse feed 
*36.507037.50, and scratch feed #4AG 


45.50 


lowed 


Toronto,—-Mills have a steady trade in 


mixed feeds, and prices are unchanged. 
From now on, demand will increase. 
rhis part of Canada is going more and 
more into dairying and stock raising, 


which increases the market for feeding- 
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$40.25 ton, oat and barley chop $42.25, 
crushed oats $42.25, baricey meal $40.25, 
corn meal $42.25, feed wheat $52.25, oat 
feed $26.25, hog feed $41.25, chick feed 
$60.25; less than car lots were quoted 
at these same prices but the basis was 
f.o.b. point of shipment; discount for 
cash, 25c ton. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—There is uncertainty as to 
how the cotton crop will turn out, condi- 
tions recently having been unfavorable 
and yield estimates having undergone a 
revision downward. Trading in cotton- 
seed meal is limited. More mills are 
starting up, and offerings are increas- 
ing. Trading was reported in new crop 
on Sept. 3 at $28.50 for 36 per cent, $31 
for 41 and $32.50 for 48, Memphis basis. 
Mills are not willing sellers. Spot meal 
is sold at $1 over new. 

New Orleans.—Inquiries indicated that 
trade in cottonseed products would im- 
prove greatly in the near future, but 
exports fell off to virtually nothing last 
week, Quotations, Sept. 2: choice cot- 
tonseed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$26 ton; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $29; hulls, sound 
quality, bulk, $8,—all f.o.b., New Orleans. 


Milwaukee.—While linseed meal is 
easier and quoted $1@1.50 lower, the 
cottonseed meal market is nominally 


steady and unchanged, with some signs 
of strengthening. The unfavorable crop 
conditions in the cotton belt have con- 
tributed to this situation, rather than any 
marked change in supply and demand. 
Inquiry is fair, but sales form but a rel- 
atively small aggregate. Nominal quo- 
tation, Sept. 4, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35@ 
37.50 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of cottonseed prod- 
ucts last week were light. Quotations, 
Sept. 4: 43 per cent protein, $38.70 ton; 
41 per cent, $37.20; 36 per cent, $35. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal prices re- 
main steady and unchanged. On Sept. 
4, 48 per cent was quoted at $37 ton, 
Chicago. Demand is very quiet, and sales 
are widely scattered. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal is easier, 
with very little demand, as the trade is 
only supplying its immediate needs, 
Stocks are light. It was quoted on Sept. 
4 at $35@42 ton, in 100-lb sacks, for 
shipment, Boston points, 

Toronto.-Cottonseed meal 
ed at $52.25 ton on Sept. 4. 


was quot- 
London, Eng., Aug. 18. Cottonseed 
cakes are quiet, with values easier, Lon- 
don made is offered at £5 188 9d@£6 
ton, ex-mill. London made from Bombay 
seed is quoted at £5 12s 6d. 


SCREENINGS 
Minneapolis,—-Trading in sereenings Is 
limited, and offerings are restricted. 
Light-weight screenings are quoted from 
$1 to $11 ton, medium $5@12.50, and 
heavy $10@18. Good country screenings, 
suitable for cleaning and separating, are 






































pasturage on farms. Mill oats are quot- 
ed at 238@24c bu. 

Toronto.—Stocks available here are 
limited, and will remain so until new 
crop screenings arrive from Fort Wil- 
liam. There is a good demand from On- 
tario and eastern points, as this class of 
feed is good value at the money. Prices 
have declined 50c since a week ago. Quo 
tations, Sept. 4: government standard re- 
cleaned screenings $24@25 ton, car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Refuse 
at $3 ton, 


were 


Wil- 


screenings 
Fort 


Winnipeg. 
quoted on Sept. 4 
liam basis. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Demand for dried butter- 
milk continues very active, and prices 
remain steady. Buyers are not only tak 
ing on current needs, but many are con 
tracting for several months ahead. Prices, 
on Sept. 4, were 1042@11 ec Ib, less than 
car lots, Chicago. 


Chicago. 


duly Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in 





July 1926, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, In tons 
Bran Other 
and Screen- mill 
To middiings ings feed 
United Kingdom 126 
Canada 62 
Costa Rica 258 
Panama 65 68 
Mexico 24 
Bermuda 1 28 
Jamaica 22 
Cuba 136 O8 
Other Weat Indies 6 1 
Other countries 4 17 
Totals 516 62 638 
Totale—June 211 a6 496 
May 377 237 653 
April 199 3,846 639 
March ‘ sever 392 69 1,376 
PE ocnecsceese 162 28 1,087 
January TrTTt. 278 198 784 
December eee ° 160 68 1,603 
November ......+++. 222 280 947 
er 120 609 1,870 
September .......... 237 703 909 
AUBURM on ccccccccces 228 108 447 
TOD cccccccescceces 207 684 
Oll cake Oll meal 
Cotton Cotton 
To— seed Linseed seed Linseed 
Belgium 1,790 56 
Denmark and 
Faroe Isids 4,868 
Germany 7,092 2,212 
Irish F. State 281 56 
Netherlands 22,893 112 
Sweden 513 
U. Kingdom 2,216 2,041 J 
Canada 116 20 
Mexico 47 
Weat Indies 1 304 MZ 
Oth. countries ‘ 1 
Totals 12,610 27,181 4,844 161 
Totals 
June - 6,327 18,978 6,055 1,974 
May 6,001 15,363 1,687 642 
April 10,084 24,662 1,332 96 
March 12,062 28,277 4,309 97 
February 17,674 80,666 7,873 120 
January 63,390 386,698 16,616 
December 43,606 380,849 17,043 
November 87,389 21,936 16,421 
October 82,889 19,980 17,668 
September 9,218 27,808 6,026 
Auguat 13,656 23,942 3,167 
July 12,104 20,440 7,663 


Japan's wheat crop for 1926 is estimat 
ed at 29,410,000 bus, compared with 31, 








Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Tuesday, Sept. 7, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton:. 





Minneapolis 19256 1926 
Bran $23.50 $21.00@21.50 
Pure wheat bran 24.00 21.60@ 22.00 
Middlings 27.00 21.50@22.00 
Fiour middlings 32.00 26.60 @27.00 
Red log 59.0% 12.00@ 32.50 
Mixed feed 28.50 24.00@2 7) 
Old process oil meal 42.00 43.00@4 
liran* ?.50 29.60@30.00 
Middlings* 6.00 30.60 @31.0% 
Red dog* 46.50 41.00 @ 43.00 

Duluth 
Bran 25.00 21.60@22.00 
Middlings 2a.50 ; 00 @ 24.00 
Flour middlings 4.00 28.00@29.00 
Country ixed feed 10.00 27.00 @ 28.00 
Red dog 40.00 32.00 @ 34.00 
t. Louls 
ran 28.00 22.00@23.00 
rown horts 100 24.00@26.00 
(iray shorts 00 24.50@ 26.00 
Oat feed 9.50 6.50@ 7.00 
liominy feed 12.50 27.00@29.00 

Buffalo 
Pure bran 9.00 26.60@26.00 
iran 850 2 1 ) 
Standard middlings 11.50 26.00 @ 26.60 
Flour middling 8.00 00@ ( 
Red dog 46.00 OP a8.0 
Heavy mixed feed & 40 L00@ 160 
Ol meal 48.50 45.00 @ 46.6% 

Kansas City 
ure bran 26.50 '0.50@21.60 
iran 00 20.00@ 21.06 
Itrown shorte 00 22.560@23.00 
(iray horts 00 2 00 @ 24.56 
Red dog i4 6.00 @37.or 

Philadelphia 
Winter bran 14.00 29.00 @29.60 
Pure bran 100 29.00@29.60 
Spring bran 00 8. 00@ &.50 
Spring middlings ».00 9.00 @30.00 
Red dog 47.00 40.00 @40.60 
Fiour middlings 46.00 26.00@40.0 

Milwaukee 
Winter bran 20.20 3.20@22.60 
Bran vé.50 23.00@24.00 
Middlings 29.560 24.00@24 
Flour middling 23.50 29.00@29 
Red dog 42.00 24.50@ + 50 
Rye feed &.40 20.00@21 
Cottonseed meal 44.00 »00@ 7 0 

Irewer dried grainat ror 00@ 26.0 

Hiominy feed* 42.00 56.00@ ( 

Gluten feedt! ,a0 “ul 

Rate to Boston from Tak in d-rail All-rail 
Minneapoll ; 0 $9.10 
Dulutl 7.00 9.10 
St Loul 7.40 
Kaneaa City R90 470 
Milwaukee 70 ‘ 0 
Buffalo 470 
*ostor t(Chicagme f100 


KANSAS CITY'S AUGUST RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts in Kansas City in Au 
gust amounted to 17,078,000 bus, the 
highest on record for that month, with 
two exceptions. ‘They were far below the 
July arrivals of 51,949,000 bus, however 
It is believed that 40 to 50 per cent of 
the surplus in Kansas been mar 
keted, and possibly more in Oklahoma 
Nebraska, Colorado, the intermountain 
states and Missouri still have consider 
able holdings to come. 


has 


Flour receipts at Seattle in’ August 

















tuff. Quotations, car lots, delivered at quoted at $18@16,. The dull demand is 357,018 last year. The barley crop is were 190 cars, against 152 in August, 
Ontario country points, Sept. 4: oat chop attributed to the abundance of feeds and — also smaller. 1925 
a 
Range of Bran Prices 
September October November December January February March April May June July August September 
5 12 19 2613 10 17 24 3117 14 21 28/5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/6 13 20 27|3 10 17 24/1 8 15 2229/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24.3117 14.21 2814 11 18 28 
36.0 | a oe a pronegent ting | a _ srotioed acheter 46.00 
+8 (x | “snl | try ran Senn Gal i" ‘ _ wow 
} } | ! / | re. | rf T - } | | | arc inter Bran (Kansas City! 
34) ce | | ‘ee Lat | 1 ce ll aa | | = ‘. | | Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) ame 0 ae co ao ome | 4.00 
13.0% | | | sever | | | | | Spring Bran (Boston) | 13.00 
a ; { } ; ; + t t | 1 | ] ] oa | 
32.0 “a, 7 |_| les 42.00 
“SL ECE | 
41.00 oe | = | | 41.00 
tb] errr « ©. t 
Wn eed, } | } | ‘ 
} } = } } ; } 0.00 
—— a rr a i Vo a | | 
29.40 | ° ‘eb caloanioan! | 2 
7 ; } } > we mJ = is: | } | } 29.00 
284K | | | | . 28.00 
‘ ; } + ; } é + + ; } } “J ; + ; 2 
9 . eR , | | ae 
27.0 eden} | | / aN | | | } ble 27.400) 
26.0) r'Te.J | aodendl —— | ee 7 
' t+ om i 26.00 
25.10 | | 75.00 
24.0 24.00 
23.00 \ 23.00 
| 
22.01 | - 7 a es St —_= = — = ae 22.00 
m 
21.00 ae “ r a | 21.00 
20.00] eos Soe ee ae dais | 20.00 
19.00 |__J} 19.00 
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Wheat Continues Its Price Decline 
Wheat futures continued their downward trend last week and the Chi- 
cago September was down as low as $1.29 before the Labor Day holiday. 
The continued bearishness was attributed to good reports of the Canadian 
wheat crop, one private estimator forecasting as much as 403,000,000 bus 


for the western provinces alone. 


The action of the market puzzled many 


traders who believed that the news being received was sufficiently bullish to 


cause a rise in the market. 


Reports of large export sales, of wet weather in 


the western provinces of Canada where a large part of the crop still re- 
mained uncut, and of rain in the Northwest, only had the effect of stopping 


the price decline temporarily. 


It is believed that much of the bearish sentiment is now due to the ex- 


pectation of large crops in Australia and in Argentina. 


Bulls, on the other 


hand, point to the large shortage in Europe, and to the fact that some time 
must elapse before the southern hemisphere crops will come onto the market. 


CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—The local cash wheat market 
was irregular last week, and the trading 
basis was lower except on red winters, 
which were steady, attributed to in- 
creased offerings and less disposition on 
the part of mill buyers to pay asking 
Mills were in the market nearly 


prices. 

daily, but their purchases were not 
heavy, and they did more shopping 
around. Exporters also were less in evi- 


dence, although fair sales were made, 
Elevator houses were the principal buy- 
ers of the lower grades. Premiums on 
No. 1 red were 1@l1'c over September, 
No. 2 red September price to 1c over, 
No. 3 red 3@5c under; No. 1 hard 1@3c 
over, No. 2 hard September price to 
lec over, No. 3 hard 1@5c under; No. 
1 dark northern spring 3@6c over, No. 
2 dark northern 1@4c over, No. 1 north- 
ern 2@5c over. 

Minneapolis.—Wheat is in good de- 
mand, being generally better than antici- 
pated in face of the heavy receipts com- 
ing to market. Over the holidays 1,575 
cars were received. Premiums, natural- 
ly, are declining. Ordinary No. 1 is 
quoted at 1@3c over September; 11% 
per cent protein, 2@4c over; 12 per cent, 
8@6c over; 12% per cent, 4@7c over; 13 
per cent, 5@8c over; 13% per cent, 6@ 
9¢ over; 14 per cent, T@I11c over; 14142 
per cent, 9@ 12c over; 15 per cent, 9@ 
13c over; 16 per cent, 11@ 5c over; 17 
per cent, 12@ 7c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 4 
was $1.22%@1.27%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.21%@1.26%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Sept. 8 at $1.2414@1.26%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.2834%,@1.25\. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 4 
was $1.37@1.51%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.36@142%. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 8 at $1.87@1.47, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.36@1.39. 

Based on the close, Sept. 8, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.21 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.19; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.25, No. 1 northern $1.28; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.22, No. 1 northern $1.20; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.10. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 4, 1926, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ... 5,763 5,480 4,593 3,468 
Duluth ..... 915 4,023 801 2,148 
Totals ...... 6,678 9,503 5,394 5,601 
Duluth—Last week the new crop 


movement started on an extensive scale. 
Receipts hold up well, but the rainy 
weather acted as a barrier against ex- 

anding the volume. Premiums have 
— reduced, but still are high on some 
rades and entirely a milling proposition. 
Biovators were contenders for any ordi- 
nary wheat on a delivery or near basis. 
A good business was recorded in both 
spring and durum. The East made in- 


quiry as to both, but the latter was in 
best demand, leading in the trade worked 
in that direction. Shipments picked up 
a little. Large accumulations are ex- 
pected over the double holiday. Close, 
Sept. 4: No. 1 dark northern, $1.38@ 
146 bu; No. 2 dark, $1.86@1.44; No. 3 
dark, $1.30@1.40; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.37@1.44. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


r——Amber durum——, ——Durum— 
Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
28.. 132 @162 131 @162 149 149 
30... 131% @147% 129% @147% 142% 142% 
$1 130% @146% 128% @146% 141% 141% 
Sept. 
1.... 130% @142% 129% @142% 137% 137% 
Z2.... 128% @140% 127% @140% 135% 135% 
See 129% @141% 128%@141% 136% 136% 
4 127% @139% 126% @139% 134% 134% 


Winnipeg.—The first part of last week 
improved weather conditions over the 
Canadian West caused lower prices. A 
return to wet weather, however, resulted 
in a reaction, when quotations recovered 
some of the ground lost. This market 
continues to be governed by weather con- 
ditions, and is likely to be a somewhat 
erratic affair until crops are safely har- 
vested. The prospect of an imminent 
heavy new crop movement is making for 
an easier tendency, particularly as ex- 
port buying does not yet amount to 
much. ‘Trading has been mostly local, 
and the closing session was marked by 
considerable short covering. In the cash 
market the demand for future wheat has 
shown some improvement, while spot 
buying was done chiefly by local inter- 
ests. Millers have been fair buyers. Of- 
ferings of cash wheat have been light. 
Cash No. 1 northern, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur, was quoted, Sept. 
4, at $1.45% bu. 

Milwaukee.—There has been a marked 
reduction in the cash basis of spring 
wheat, with the result that prices are 
down 8c, while winter grades are but 
2c lower, having gained by an advance 
in premiums. Offerings are fair, and 
there is a good demand, local and ship- 
ping. Receipts were 230 cars, compared 
with 203 in the previous week and 95 a 
year ago. Spring now commands a pre- 
mium of but 5@6c for the equivalent 
grade of winter. Closing quotations, 
Sept. 4: No. 1 Dakota dark hard north- 
ern $1.36@1.39 bu, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.31@1.33, No. 1 red winter $1.31@1.33, 
No. 1 durum $1.28@1.29., 

Toledo.—An improved milling demand 
for wheat is noticed, from both local 
and interior mills. There also has been 
some export demand, with a fair amount 
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been easier. 
The heavy movement is over, and re- 


worked. Premiums have 


ctipts are getting lighter. Wet weather 
has interfered with shippers. Good No. 
1 and No. 2 red grades are scarce. A 
lot of off grade is coming in, containing 
considerable moisture and damaged 
grains. Toledo millers were bidding 
$1.244% bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, Sept. 3. ’ 

Kansas City—Though not urgent, de- 
mand for hard and dark hard wheat is 
sufficiently active to maintain prices and 
premiums fairly well. Demand is good, 
as a whole, and most offerings are readi- 
ly sold. Shippers, as well as local mills 
and elevators, are in the market rather 
generally, although not for large amounts 
as a rule. The attractive type of mill- 
ing wheat is most wanted, and some of 
the poor character grain can be moved 
only at heavy discounts, if at all. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 4: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.25 
@1.33%2 bu, No. 2 $1.25@1.33, No. 3 
$1.2444@1.32, No. 4 $1.2342@1.31; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.2842@1.29, No. 2 $1.27@ 
1.28, No. 3 $1.25@1.27, No. 4 $1.22@1.25. 

Indianapolis—Cash wheat was Ic 
higher last week. Dealers were paying 
$1.25@1.27 bu for both No. 2 red an 
No. 2 hard in car lots. Wagon wheat 
also was somewhat stronger. 

Nashville-—The wheat movement con- 
tinued fairly active last week. The In- 
diana Wheat Growers’ Association has 
been shipping wheat to Nashville for 
storage, with probably more than 1,000,- 
000 bus to this account at present. Mills 
are making fair purchases to cover run- 
ning needs, operations being on the basis 
of about two thirds of capacity, and 
mills also have considerable surplus 
wheat. The market was strong last week. 
No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted at $1.47 
@1.50 bu at Nashville on Sept. 4. 

St. Louis.—Soft wheat prices were 
slightly higher at the close of last week. 
Mill buyers were in the market for 
choice dry, and there was some local de- 
mand for suitable mixing grades, but 
demand for low grades was limited, heat- 
ing, musty and sprout damaged stuff be- 
ing discounted sharply. Practically all 
receipts of hard were of the lower 
grades, but some milling qualities were 
offered, and were taken by local mills. 
Cash prices, Sept. 4: No. 2 red $1.35@ 
1.36 bu, No. 3 red $1.80@1.31, No. 4 red 
$1.25; No. 1 hard $1.32, No. 2 hard $1.31 
@1,82, No. 3 hard $1.30. 


Buffalo.—Demand for soft winters is 
light, and even the small offerings are 
not absorbed. Limits on springs eased 
off slightly, but demand was not active 
last week. Hard winter limits are high- 
er, with demand inactive. 

New York.—Wheat held firm last 
week, reacting to slightly lower levels at 
the close. Export business was good in 
all positions. Quotations, Sept. 3: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.89% bu; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.584%,; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.44%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.60%,; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.401%4. Domestic wheat 
in New York worked to new high levels 
for December during the week, but de- 
clined, following selling pressure, the re- 
sult of bearish crop estimates. Quota- 
tions at New York for domestic wheat, 
Sept. 3: September, $1.3512; December, 
$1.3842; May, $1.441. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Sept. 4 was 
2% @3%c lower than a week previously, 
with demand good and stocks, mostly 
domestic, showing an increase of 309,000 
bus. Closing prices, Sept. 4: spot No. 2 
red winter, $1.36%; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.304%; spot No. 8, 
$1.274%4; new southern No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.2912; No. 3, $1.26; No. 4, 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 














in bushels: 
co —- Week ending c July 1 to ‘ 
Wheat to— Aug. 28,'26 Aug. 29, '26 Aug. 21,'26 Aug. 28,°26 Aug. 29, '25 
BORE céccecccsveoccreteesr 443,000 ($= = sesece 433,000 2,167,000 399,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,297,000 2,390,000 2,138,000 13,907,000 4,802,000 
Other Europe .......... 3,042,000 393,000 1,797,000 16,630,000 4,652,000 
CL ca tihbacectsacps S.O7G0ee 8  §«—s_s we eee 907,000 4,351,000 2,706,000 
Other countries ........ 418,000 12,000 149,000 2,764,000 253,000 
WEN okie dedccacase *7,174,000 2,795,000 5,424,000 39,819,000 12,812,000 
MOTIOV accccccccccsvccsevecs 443,000 834,000 147,000 2,983,000 6,103,000 
COTM cee crcecvesedececs Or.veos 218,000 202,000 218,000 1,980,000 1,212,000 
BES. ceccncdeescsssacesvacass 93,000 2,642,000 53,000 1,016,000 8,210,000 
TID  eedeccddcccbasstecéavade’ svevbe Towveee ©" Peveees 2,186,000 4,794,000 


*Including 112,100 bus via Pacific ports. 





$1.2342; No. 5, $1.20%; range of new 
southern bag lots by sample for week, 
$1.13@1.26. Of the receipts of wheat for 
the week ending Sept. 4, 736,995 bus 
went to export elevators. Exports in- 
cluded 495,299 bus domestic and 172,989 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
last week were 195,570 bus; stock, 524, 
221. 


Philadelphia.—The wheat market was 
irregular, and closed about 2%c lower 
last week. There was a fair export in- 
quiry, but limits in most cases were be- 
low a workable basis. Quotations, Sept. 
4, car lots in export elevator: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.37 bu; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.30. 


Portland.—The wheat market was 
quiet during a good part of last week, 
but became more active toward the close, 
with most of the exporters appearing as 
buyers. Prices largely followed the 
trend of eastern markets. Closing bids 
at the exchange, on Sept. 4: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.29 bu; hard white, $1.28; 
Federation, $1.27; northern spring, $1.24; 
western red, $1.23; western white and 
soft white, $1.28. 


Seattle—Wheat was in fair demand 
for export last week, but milling demand 
was light. Prices showed little change. 
Quotations, to arrive, sacked, coast, basis 
No. 1, Sept. 3: soft and western white, 
northern spring and Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.294%2@1.30 bu; hard winter, 
$1.274%2; western red, $1.264%. Futures, 
basis No. 2 soft white, bulk, coast: Sep- 
tember, $1.26 bu; December, $1,30°%; 
May, $1.36%. 


Toronto.—Receipts of soft winter 
wheat at country points are still being 
held back by weather conditions. Much 
of the grain is damp, and some sprout- 
ing is reported. Mills are getting most 
of the offerings, as exporters cannot pay 
present prices. In sympathy with W in- 
nipeg and other markets, quotations here 
have declined and are now 3@5c lower 
than a week ago. Quotations: new crop 
red or white of milling grades $1.15@ 
1.18 bu in wagon lots at mill doors, with 
deductions for moisture where this is 
present. Exporters handling car lots of- 
fer about $1.20 for No. 2, f.o.b., ship- 
ping points. Western spring wheat is 
offered to Ontario mills at $1.50% for 
No. 1 northern, track, Bay ports. 


Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 18.—Demand for 
wheat last week was variable, and trade 
was moderate. American sellers pressed 
their offers. Shipments were of fair vol- 
ume, but the floating supply showed a 
reduction. Prices are unchanged to 1s 
lower. A good trade was done in Amer- 
ican winters for shipment to this coun- 
try early last week. The Russian crop 
and the shipments likely to be made 
from it remain uncertain. It is said that 
the wheat surplus is larger than that of 
1925, but no one can be sure that grow- 
ers will be willing to sell. It seems only 
reasonable that, as the 1925 surplus was 
largely used to construct reserves, all 
the 1926 surplus will be available for 
exporting. No doubt all the present 
year’s surplus would be sold and sent 
abroad if buyers found prices to their 
liking, but grain prices are low compared 
with those of the short supplies of manv- 
factured goods, and this disproportion 
causes double dissatisfaction. It is al- 
ready reported that collectors are paying 
more than the prices officially fixed. 
Danubian crops are slow to move, and 
although there is more wheat than in 
1925, the outturn is below expectations 
and the quality suffered from too much 
rain during harvest. 


London, Eng., Aug. 18.—As the result 
of lower markets, wheat prices show 
some shrinkage as regards values. No. | 
northern Manitoba on passage is off«red 
at 57s 9d. August shipment is quoted at 
57s 442d, with further sellers at 57s 6d, 
and October-November at 53s 6d. No. 2 
northern Manitoba on passage is quoted 
at 56s 6d, while August shipment is of- 
fered at 56s 3d. No. 2 hard winters, ar- 
rived, have sold at 51s 6d, and 51s 6d@ 
51s 742d was accepted for August ship- 
ment. No. 2 red winter, shipping-shipped, 
has sold at 50s 6d, while all-August 
is offered at 50s. No. 2 mixed durum 
is offered at 51s 3d for August. Aus 
tralian, afloat, is offered at 57s, and 
choice white Karachi, afloat, at 57s. 
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COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis —Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
4, and the closing prices on Sept. 7, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 34%@ 
367 .c, 365%, @36%,c; No. 2 rye, 89@93%c, 
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United States—Grain Stocks 






























Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
































Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
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90°, @92%¢ ; barley, 50@62c, 50@62c. Commercial stocks of grain in store and Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
. : J 7? 7 ig - 4 afloat at the principal markets of the United at the principal distributing centers, as re- stocks of wheat held on Aug. 28, in the 
Duluth.—Oats are eaMer in price, with States at the close of the week ending Sept ported for the week ending Sept. 4, in United States, Canada and the United King- 
anticipated increase in receipts the con- 4, as reported to the United States Bureau bushels (000's omitted), with comparisons dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
‘ ze “ ; of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: . & y ‘ : 2 Iso the stocks o > F 
tr ling influence. Prices are easy under s Shipments Stocks alsc ne stocks of corn and of oats held in 
rou “ ; 3 Canadian. 25 1926 15 1926 1925 the United States and Canada, with com- 
the freer supply. Locals cared for the American in bond Minneapolis 480 1.930 3.934 2.162 parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted) 
offerings, feeders being the best buyers. Wheat 71,705,000 3,306,000 Chicago 338 962 8 Changes 
[here were several boat shipments made owe 687,000 te York 2,257 $191,607 1,2111,166 457 Week from Totals 
’ ow oe : orn 2 soston 49 45 41 4 5 ending ore- Aug. 29 
last week, the quantity exceeding the ar- Barley 4.168.000 000 Baltimore 766 272 668 188 4.035 3.760 Wheat Aug. 28 v o.. weak . 
rivals, reducing stocks lightly. Barley Oats 45,503,000 266,000 Milwaukee © 155 130 United States* 66,739 41,989 
off rings have been pressing the market, Flaxseed 584,000 = ot ny : ‘ — 50 7 790 5,794 tener Statest 3,158 184 
; > y > States ers ore i oledo 89 80 320 9 Canad: « 37 202 
while demand proved adequate to absorb Stocks of United States grain in store in +Nashvill fal ies 5 1.180 : — _ os 
: ‘ * ‘ Canadian markets on Sept. 4: wheat, 808,- Asnville 6 y > 18¢ OSs " - 
them without disturbing the price range. 00 bus: rye, 2,232,000: oats, 742,000: corn *Buffalo 2,536 861 4,685 1,755 Totals 89,334 1,497 
T! East covered some requirements, 1,010,000 *Receipts by lake only Shipments by United Kingdom port stocks and 
local shippers making delivery in that . . lake and canal +Figures for 10 days end floating supply ( Broomhall)-— 
me 409 vat ae ing Sept 1 Totals 138,600 6.100 33.500 
quarter of 402,000 bus. The rainy Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks a American and United Kingdom 
weither and early influence on the rye cihenhl ciibeiemete mee endsien of taxten Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks _ supply— - 
market strengthened prices to a mod-  ,¢ the principal distributing centers for the Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at : hcnongagl <-0 SUlaas 7,597 80,886 
erate extent, but as the week advanced week ending Sept. 4, in bushels (000’s omit- the principal distributing centers as reported CORN—United States and Canada— 
sentiment switched. Trade operations ‘e@), with comparisons: for the week ending Sept. 4, in bushels Totals 22,455 794 7,525 
000's omittec o arisons ~~ . Staten « ——-P 
indicated forwardness as eastern inquiry Receipts Shipments Stocks ‘07° * omitted), with comparison CAse— ated Rates ant Conate— 

Beg 3 ’ 1926 5 1926 1925 1926 1925 Receipts Shipments Stocks Totals 50,051 +2,719 57,734 
developed on the declining tendency, re- — yyinneapolis .. 6451,159 128 705 2,170 545 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 *East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
sulting in a good volume of business be- Chicago ...... 340 93 86  .. .. Minneapolis .. 314 47 74 87 415 101 Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
ing done in that quarter and further New York 134 247 239 293 216 Chicago 415 1,963 371 993 Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 

Pa li am aa h Rate | — 51 - 29 New York 8 105 10 115 41 plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
offers in line. New crop movement M6 Sathtmare fi han 5 184 Boston oe : 1 bushels: 
started, and this market is receiving a Milwaukee 203 5 60 96 «(i164 ea oe Baltimore . 12 10 72 «#3659 1926— — United States———— 
much better run of grain. Dul.-Superior.. 5431,925 4021,746 4791,304 Milwaukee 71 1760 «6440—O87—Ot Week East Pacific 
i c . a 3 *Buffalo ..... 385 52 354 615 Dul.-Superior 3 6 a ending— of Rockies Coast Totals 
, vicago.—C ash rye 1s firm, with light *Receipts by lake only Shipments by Toledo abs 19 36 27 5 . July 3...... 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
offerings. Demand was fairly active ake and canal ; , a aos SSe oa b+ Be. oo 20.2.4. ey teyeed 2,308,000 17,671,000 
t of last week. No, 2 sold at 94% suffalo 71916 . 2,856 785 uly 17..... 17,639,000 1,855,000 19,494,000 
m 0 _ : . 7 “4 same *Receipts by lake only Shipments by July 34..... 22,342,000 2,280,000 24,622,000 
@9ic bu. Demand for cash oats was - . : : ; ne DEN aaak. Soamanan oie Tk daca cae, “eR sar 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
good, and prices were fairly steady. On axseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks ing Sept. 1. ’ Aug. Fue 44,862,000 2,469,000 47,331,000 
Sept. 4, No. 2 white were quoted at 38% Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed ciienieiiaane Aug. 14. 57,313,000 3,038,000 60,351,000 
> . b od IN 3 white ¢ 36@37¥, at the principal distributing centers for the Rye—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks Aug 21 : 64,750,000 3,342,000 
@39c bu, and No. 8 white at 36@37%ec. = week ending Sept. 4, in bushels (000’s omit- ‘ia , Aug. 28 66,739,000 3,158,000 
Milwaukee.—The movement of coarse ted), with comparisons: ae atin lan — ‘ 7 ine Totals, U.S. U. King- 
grain prices last week was irregular. bosepte ae os eer week ending Sept. 4, in bushels (000's omit- “- * Canada ‘Cas ee “ae = 
; - , . 926 1925 1926 1925 ps comparisons ' age ~~: ae 
Cash rye is off 3@4c bu, while oats ad- — yyinneapolis i a to 4G Oe Comparten: July 3..... 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
vanced Yee, and barley is 1@2c higher. Chicago ReReee SEE 4 oc erie te Shipments Stocks ye 10.... 37,384,000 55,055,000 560,300,000 
: a er: a ae -¢" Dul.-Superior.. 208 189 141 104 309 312 926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 July 17.... 35,731,000 65,225,000 62,300,000 
Receipts of rye were 17 cars, against —, =. ais ts Minneapolis 182 679 33 903,406 608 July 24.... 33,885,000 68,507,000 47,700,000 
22 in the previous week and 15 a year *Receipts by lake only. Shipments by Chicago 126 34 1 38 . July 31.... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
ago. Shippers are buying good qualities lake and canal. mow York . a8 5 Aus Tees: 592,000 74,923,000 42,900,000 
, a ee ee oston 2 Aug. 25,506,000 85,857,000 44,600,000 
frecly. The oats market is active on — - taltimore 21 6 63 Aug. 21... 22,739,000 90,831,000 44,700,000 
milling and shipping account. Dry bar- = . ; Milwaukee 2402 18 Aug. 28 19,437,000 89,334,000 38,600,000 
ley is scarce and wanted, but the bulk Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks Dul.-Superior.. 355 561 435 76 2,844 1,106 *Broomhall 
of « ferings is inferior and wet Closing The following table shows stocks of grain bn oa 10 2a 26 o6 , a we ee, Canadian and _ British 
7 - = é ° A stare rove - Se 9 ate o *Buffalo ° 82 682 visible supply: 
a ry ry 9 a 1/ in store at above points on Sept. 3,.in bush ’ 
qué itions, Se pt. 4: No. 2 ry e, 91 /2@ els (000's omitted) *Receipts by lake only Shipments by Week ending Week ending 
92'.c bu; No. 3 white oats, 37@38c; Elevator Wheat Oats Barley Flax /#ke and canal. Figures for 10 days end- July 3 ....109,686,000 Aug. 7....117,823,000 
malting barley, 58@71ec. Ogilvies ....... 51 3 ing Sept July 10 ...105,355,000 Aug. 14...130,457,000 
3 yeh _ Fort Willian s 7 4 5 . — — July 17 ...107,525,000 Aug. 21...135,531,000 
Nashville-—Good demand is reported G.T.P.. : . 42 71 20 inb Russell's Wheat Stocks and Movement July 24 ...106,207,000 Aug. 28 127,934,000 
for oats, with large shipments. Quota- Northland 50 16 5 Russell's Commercial News estimates July 31 ...110,649,000 
tions. Sept. 4: No. 2 white 45c bu, No. 3 Can, Gov't 29 13 743 United States wheat stocks and movement —_— —_ —— 
hite 43Y%e Sask. Poo as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): ‘ 
white 437/ec. (se . 326 49 15 523 Movement, July 1- Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
] dianapolis.— Both No. 2 white and No. 6 Rent a ae : avs 20 a 213 Aug +. ; Raye me Rs Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
Io. 3 white atm atnden. : * be acetal *rivate elevators ,808 693 5 360 teceipts from farms. . 243,000 75,000 210,000 the rrincipal listributing enters for the 
No. 3 white oats were higher last week. Exports 33,528 10,790 16,391 week ending Sept 1. tn bushels (00's omit. 
Quotations, Sept. 4, showed the former Totals ...... 3,081 1,974 Imports 1,114 2 1,285 ted), with comparisons : 
f 114 24e ‘ P r¢ 1e VU@ie Year ag« a ‘2s 2,077 8 Stocks on Aug. 21 
it 31'2@34e bu, an advance of 72@ lc, Roose 600 . At tonmntnaie . 68,792 9 79,900 Receipts Shipments Stocks 
while the latter was %2@2%c higher at) [axe shipments.. 1,961 | 88 At country elevators, — 2 1926 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 
28'.@31 Yee. Rail shipments.. 31 95 >: mills and in transit 90,574 99,569 104,794 Minneap'lis 1,1362,273 278 694 17,009 20,489 
; , 5 TS RE lg 5 064 2415 23 °484 Chicago 2,8181,208 620 1,065 
Bultimore.—Oats prices, Sept. 4: No. STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) ae a eee New York 726 408 65 99 1,085 1,113 
2 white, new, domestic, 4642@47c bu; Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus Imports of Canadian Wheat gt . a + ont 
. " ® ® 7 ; ‘ or , i nore 2 6 4 2 
No. 3 white, new, domestic, 4312@44c. No, 1 hard ..... 5 Feed ........-. 8 The United States Department of Com Milwaukee.. 634 576 170 : 
Philad ‘ ; No. 1 northern. . 263 Durum ........ 311 merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at Duluth-Sup 158 1 960 210 8.933 5.321 
rilac elphia. —A moderate business No. 2 northern.. 244 Kota .......... 21 the principal northern border ports as fol- ‘Toledo * 845 870 153 bat . 
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week were well absorbed at firm limits, 
with the discounts between grades less 
pronounced, Quotations, Sept. 4: No. 2 
white 40%c bu, No. 38 white 374%4.@37%c, 
and No. 4 white 33%@34%c. 

Boston.—Oats were quiet last week, 
with an easier tone. For shipment, old 
fancy 40-42 lbs were quoted on Sept. 4 
at 56@57c bu; fancy 38-40 lbs, 53@55c; 
regular 38-40 lbs, 52@54c; regular 34-36 
Ibs, 51@52c; new regular 36-38 lbs, 49@ 
50c; regular 34-36 lbs, 48@49c. 

Winnipeg.—The coarse grains market 
was dull last week. Cash grain com- 
manded little or no interest, and while 
the futures were steady, trading was 
only moderate. Values have closely fol- 
lowed those of wheat. Quotations, Sept. 
4: No.*'2 Canadian western oats, 48%c 
bu; barley, 61%4¢; rye, 92%c. 

Toronto.—New crop Ontario grains 
are now offering, and have had the effect 
of reducing prices. Stocks of western 
oats at Georgian Bay ports are cleaned 
up, and any further old crop business 
will have to be done in all-rail oats 
from Fort William, if any are to be 
had there. Stocks of United States corn 
at lake ports are also exhausted, and 
dealers have withdrawn their quotations 
for corn in this position, Any corn now 
coming into Ontario is being shipped 
all-rail from Chicago. Quotations, Sept. 
4: Ontario oats (new crop) 40@44c bu, 
barley 57@60c, rye 80@83c, car lots, 
track country points; No. 2 yellow corn, 
all-rail from Chicago, Hamilton freights, 
87'.c bu; Canadian western oats, none 
available. P 





The effect of the trend of wheat prices 


was felt too strongly last week in the 
corn market to allow the latter grain to 
follow its natural course, and the conse- 
quence was that, although the news 
was mostly bullish, corn futures declined 
slightly. It is possible that the wet 
weather has caused some feeling that 
farmers will not have to rely on corn for 
feeding purposes to such an extent as 
seemed possible earlier in the season but, 
on the whole, weather conditions are held 
by most to point to higher prices for 
corn. Although the grain was badly in 
need of moisture at the end of the 
drouth, it is said that too much rain has 
fallen now, and that unless dry hot 
weather prevails for some time, there is 
grave risk that the crop will be badly 
damaged by frost before it matures. 

The trade does not believe that there is 
any likelihood of a real bull movement in 
corn, but opiniom is freely expressed that 
the course of the market does not truly 
reflect the conditions. 


St. Louis.—Cash corn was in fair de- 
mand last week, but only at price con- 
cessions. Industries were the principal 
takers, purchases for other local inter- 
ests amounting to only a few cars daily, 
and the shipping movement is light. 
Cash prices, Sept. 4: No. 2 corn 77¥2c 
bu, No. 4 corn 7542c; No. 1 yellow 79ec, 
No. 2 yellow 78@78'c, No. 3 yellow 
7174¥2.@78ce, No. 6 yellow 7T342c; No. 2 
white 78c, No. 3 white 76142,@77c. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn, both 
from domestic and export trade, was fair 
last week. Inquiries have improved 
greatly, and Latin America continues to 
be interested in this market. Quotations, 
Sept. 2: No. 2 yellow $1.02 bu, No. 8 
$1.01; No. 2 white $1.02, No. 3 $1.01; 
yellow chops, $1.87 per 100 lbs; hominy 
feed, $1.87; standard meal, $2.05 in 98's; 
cream meal, $2.15; grits, $2.15 in 98's. 

Memphis.—Corn meal is easier, jobbers 
having less demand than expected, as 
cotton crop is late and movement to the 
consumer is very light. Cream meal was 
quoted on Sept. 3 at $3.85@4 and a few 
cars sold at that figure. Corn is of slow 
sale and receipts light. Cash No. 3 was 
quoted, on Sept. 38, at 83c bu. Corn meal 
declined sharply, sales having been made 
as low as $28@29 ton, demand being 
limited. 

Kansas City.—Quotations, Sept. 4: 
white corn, No. 2 78%@80c bu, No. 3 
164%,.@78c, No. 4 744%2.@7642c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 80142@82c, No. 3 79@80¥ec, 
No. 4 77@79c; mixed corn, No. 2. 784%2@ 
79%, No. 3 764%@78c, No. 4 7442@ 
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7642c; cream meal, $3.80 bbl, basis cot- 
ton 24's; corn bran, $30 ton; hominy 
feed, $30. 

Indianapolis.—Cash corn in car lots 
showed a higher trend last week. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 4, showed No. 2 white 
7242@73¥2c bu, No. 2 yellow 6942@7lc, 
and No. 2 mixed corn 65@68'c. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn products 
is picking up a little, but buyers are not 
inclined to book ahead. Corn flour was 
quoted, Sept. 4, at $2 per 100 Ibs, corn 
meal $1.95, cream meal $1.95, hominy 
$1.95. The cash market was featured 
by small offerings, and demand was good 
last week. No. 3 mixed was quoted at 
75% @76c bu; No. 2 yellow 7842@79\4c, 
No. 3 yellow 7742@79'2c, No. 4 yellow 
7642c, No. 5 yellow 7442@75¥ac; No. 2 
white 79@79Yec, No. 3 white 78c. 

Minneapolis—The corn market is 
slightly stronger, with a good demand 
for yellow. No. 2 yellow is quoted at 
242.@3%2c bu over the Chicago Septem- 
ber option, No. 3 yellow 1@2c over, No. 
4 yellow September price to 2¢ under. 
Mixed corn is unchanged, No. 2 being 
quoted at 1@2c under, and No. 3 1@3c 
under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 4 
was 74@76'c; the closing price on Sept. 
7 was 77@78c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Sept. 8 at 
$5.10@5.20 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$5@5.10. 

Milwaukee.—The cash corn market de- 
clined le bu last week in the face of 
light offerings and a good demand for 
fresh shelled. Receipts were 48 cars, 
against 33 in the previous week, and 118 
a year ago. New crop prospects are 
good and have affected prices adversely, 
while the bearish trend of grain general- 
ly worked against a market that is just 
coming close to its turn of crop years. 
Closing quotations, Sept. 4: No. 2 yellow, 
78@78%c bu; No, 2 white, 78@78%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 764%2.@77'Ac. 

Buffalo.—Receipts were lighter and a 
good demand developed last week, with 
few offerings available. Limits advanced 
sharply on Sept. 4, closing 3'42c higher 
on the week. Cracked corn is dull, with 
prices following closely the action of the 
corn market. Quotations, Sept. 4: 
cracked corn, $35 ton; table corn meal, 
$2.20 per 100 Ibs; No, 2 yellow corn, 
85'4c¢ bu. 

Baltimore.—Corn is entirely nominal, 
in the absence of trading. Offerings are 
fairly good, but there is practically no 
demand, The only sales reported last 
week were a few parcel lots of southern 
white at 70@738e bu. There was no mar- 
ket or quotations for corn at the close. 
Corn meal and hominy are steady and 
quiet, the former at $2.10@2.25 per 100 
Ibs and the latter at $2.20@2.35. 


Philadelphia.—Receipts and offerings 
of corn on spot are very light, while 
there is little demand. Most arrivals 
were consigned direct to local jobbers. 
In the absence of reported business, the 
market is nominal and no quotations are 
established. Corn goods are in moderate 
supply and quiet, with no important 
change in prices. Quotations, Sept. 4, 
in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.75@38; 
white cream meal, fancy, $2.75@38; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.75@3. 


Nashville-—Buyers in the South are 
taking only moderate supplies of corn. 
Prices moved in a narrow range last 
week. Quotations Sept. 4: No. 2 white 
90c bu, No. 8 white 89c; No. 2 yellow 
90c, No. 3 yellow 89c, Corn meal has a 
quiet tone, with routine demand, Quo- 
tations, Sept. 4: bolted, in paper bags, 
95c@$1 bu; bulk, 92@95c. 

Boston.—There was a generally quict 
demand for corn last week. No. 2 yel- 
low for shipment all-rail was quoted at 
95@96e bu on Sept. 4 and No. 3 yellow 
at 98@95c; lake-and-rail No, 2 yellow 
was quoted at 90@94c, and No, 38 at 
88@93c. The corn meal market was low- 
er, with a slow demand. Granulated 
yellow was quoted at $2.35 per 100 lbs, 
bolted yellow at $2.30 and feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $1.85. Hominy feed 
was $1 lower at $36 ton, in sacks; gluten 
feed was dull and unchanged at $40.90. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 18.—Corn has 
displayed a steady undertone, and a fair 
business has been done in Plate cargoes 





and parcels at values fluctuating moder- 
ately, prices closing 3d lower. In the 
early part of last week some sales were 
made to Liverpool at 3ls 6d@32s 14d 
qr for near-at-hand parcels, and for 
some about to be shipped at 30s 9d@3ls. 
More interest is shown in Danubian corn 
for August-September shipment, parcels 
being sold to Liverpool and Manchester 
at 32s 3d. On the spot, Plate corn has 
declined, but other descriptions have ad- 
vanced, owing to scarcity. 
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Flaxseed futures declined largely in 
sympathy with wheat last week, although 
many believe that the trade is paying too 
much attention to the better reports of 
the domestic crop, not realizing that a 
difference of one or two million bushels 
in its yield will not have a great effect 
on the world price. The crop in the 
Northwest is apparently not turning out 
as well as was expected, according to 
the early threshing reports. But the fact 
that it is practically past the danger 
from frost encourages many to hope for 
a larger crop than was originally looked 
for. In Argentina the weather is be- 
lieved to have been favorable for the 
crop, although at the start too much rain 
was received and the temperature was 
too low. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., lin- 
seed crusher, Minneapolis, believes that 
many contracts for oil for future deliv- 
ery were booked last week at prices 
which indicate that the crushers were 
gambling on the probability of lower 
flaxseed prices. It points out the folly 
of this practice by saying that no crusher 
can determine what the weather in Ar- 
gentina will be during the next few 
months, and that is likely to be the de- 
ciding factor in the course of flaxseed 
prices during that period. 

Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
is firm. Crushers report a good inquiry, 
interest being particularly keen on Sept. 
7. For September shipment, meal is of- 
fered at $43@43.50 ton at Minneapolis, 
and for October $44.50@45. At Chicago, 
meal for October shipment is offered at 
$45@45.50, and Toledo at $46.50@47. 
The Toledo market is described as firm. 


At Buffalo the quotation is $45. The 
export market is weak. Crushers are all 
sold out for September shipment. For 


October, meal is offered at $38.50, and 
for November-December at $40. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. 





—, 


Oct. 








Aug. 31 .. 2.33 2.36% 2.38% 
Sept. 1... 2.32 2.84% 2.35% 
Sept. 2... 2.32 2.35% 2.384% 2.35% 
Sept. 3 ... 33 2.36% 2.35% 2.36% 
Sept. 4... 2.32 2.85% 2.34% 2.36% 
Sept. 6 Holiday 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 4, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 


1926 925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 702 963 175 231 
Duluth ..... ‘ 203 189 141 104 
BORG vcivce 905 1,152 316 335 


Duluth—Country selling is broaden- 
ing. Most receipts are being applied on 
prior sales, accounting for the light of- 
ferings appearing on the tables and the 
limited cash trade. Crushers and eleva- 
tors are buying, the former picking the 
better class, paying top prices, and the 
latter taking on the surplus. The ship- 
ping of a fair-sized cargo east was a fea- 
ture. Stocks, on account of this, together 
with a small out-rail shipment, were re- 
duced to the lowest point in some time. 
September deliveries have been 52,000 
bus thus far. 

The trade indicated bullishness at the 
opening of last week, and the buying turn 
advanced the price position. The trade 
believes that the government estimate as 
of Aug. 1, at 19,100,000 bus, is too low. 
Against Aug. 28, contracts show a net 
8@4c advance. 


Milwaukee—Due largely to the effort 
of producers to stimulate sales, linseed 
meal prices are $1@1.50 lower. The 
market eased off with the decline of in- 
terest and the moderately heavy output, 
which enabled crushers to catch up with 
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deliveries and relieve the situation. De- 
mand, however, is very light and sup- 
plies are accumulating, although produc- 
ers are willing to pile up stocks to some 
extent in anticipation of an active call 
later. The general weakness of grain, 
flour and millfeed has helped create an 
easier tone. Nominal quotation, Sept. 4, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $45.50@46 ton. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal prices dropped 
$1@1.50 ton last week. On Sept. 4 it 
was quoted at $45@45.50 ton, Chicago, 
Dealers say that the trade is not con- 
tracting ahead. 

Buffalo.—Flaxseed demand is steady 
and prices are practically unchanged on 
31 and 32 per cent oil meal, with 34 per 
cent easier. Quotations, Sept. 4: 31 and 
82 per cent, $45@45.50 ton; 34 per cent, 
$46.50. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was in fair de- 
mand last week, with the market firmly 
held and prices higher. Buffalo offered 
34 per cent at $50.70 ton, 32 per cent at 
$49.70 and 31 per cent at $49.20, all for 
prompt or 45-day shipment. Local 
stocks are light. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal prices were 
lower last week, and demand light. Quo- 
tation, Sept. 4, $49 ton. 

Winnipeg.—Manufacturers of linseed 
cake and meal report a moderately good 
demand. Mills, however, have little to 
offer, owing to reduced production dur- 
ing the summer months. There is no 
change in prices. Quotations, Sept. 4: 
oii cake, in bags, $42 ton, and meal $4. 
Trading in flaxseed has been poor, neith- 
er Canadian or United States crushing 
interests paying much attention to this 


grain. Prices for the distant future have 
recorded a small gain, but the other 
months were lower. Cash flaxseed, on 


Sept. 4, closed at $2.0642 bu. 
Toronto.—Although linseed meal is in 

fairly good demand, prices are down 32 

ton. On Sept. 4 mills asked $46 ton for 


car lots at their points, while dealers 
doing a distributing business sold at =48 
@50, delivered, Ontario points. 





Chicago.—Rye flour buyers are pursu- 
ing a waiting policy, expecting further 
declines. There are some cheap prices |e- 
ing named by northwestern mills for ex- 
tended delivery, but this is not so pro- 
nounced as last year. It is reported that 
prices are being quoted in the East 
which local mills say it is impossible to 
meet. Shipping directions are good. Out- 
put last week totaled 8,000 bbls, the same 
as the preceding week. White was quot- 
ed, Sept. 4, at $5.45@5.60 bbl, jute, me- 
dium $5.20@5.30 and dark $4@4.30. 

Minneapolis.—There is no general buy- 
ing of rye flour, only moderate bookings 
being reported. The heavy movement of 
rye to market has not yet begun, and 
buyers are believed to be waiting in hope 
of lower prices. Rye mills claim that 
what small lots have been sold have been 
put through without shading _ prices. 
With prices as they are, some mills do 
not care whether they make any sales or 
not. Pure white is quoted at $5.55@ 
5.60 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b.. Minne- 
apolis, pure medium at $4.95@5.05, and 
pure dark at $4.10@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,592 bbls flour, compared with 
8,082 in the previous week. 

Duluth—The East has been sending 
in exceedingly low bids for rye flour. 
The mill’s limited business is done with 
home buyers, although they take only 
small lots. Quotations, Sept. 4, f.o.b, 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.60 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.10; No. 8 derk, 
$3.70; No, 5 blend, $5.85; No. 8 rye, 
$4.55. 

Milwaukee.—Active trading in rye 
flour is confined to consumptive needs 
of the smaller bakers. The weakness of 
rye, both option and cash, has been 4 
discouraging factor, and the fact (hat 
mills have not reduced asking limits com- 
thensurately with the decline in the cash 
price has been looked upon with is- 
favor by buyers. The situation, how- 
ever, has served to accentuate the {firm 
attitude of mills against selling for the 
mere sake of keeping busy, and the feel- 
ing exists that the trade is coming 
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around to a sensible view of values. Rye 
flour is considered a good buy at pres- 
ent values, compared with wheat flour at 
the latest reduction, and sales are not 
being effected unless they represent a 


profit. Nominal quotations, Sept. 4: 
pure white $5.85@5.50 bbl, pure medium 
~5.05@5.15, and pure dark $4.10@4.50, 


98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f,o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Joston.—Mill agents reported a quiet 
demand for rye flour last week, the 
market ruling lower. Choice white pat- 
é were quoted at $6@6.25 bbl, in 
R with standard patents at $5.80@ 
6.05; dark rye is easier at ¥4.85@4.90; 

meal is in better demand at $4.90@ 


ew York.—Business in rye flour was 
quict last week. Western mills have 
jeld prices firmly, and business is only 
f mmediate needs. In some sections 
of Pennsylvania, millers are reporting 
considerable difficulty in obtaining the 
rvin to mill. Quotation, Sept. 4, white 
patent rye $5.90@6.05 bbl. 

utimore.—The rye flour market con- 
tinues weak and lifeless. Nominal quo- 
talons, Sept. 4: white patent $5.65@5.90, 
and dark $4.10@4.35, in 98-lb cottons. 


iladelphia.—The ‘rye flour market 
} declined in sympathy with wheat 
fl Demand is very light and offer- 
ings, though small, are ample. Quota- 


tious, Sept. 4, $6@6.25 in 100-lb jutes. 
ffalo.—Rye flour is dull, and prices 
ire easier, Quotations, Sept. 4: white $6 
( ) bbl, medium $5.65@5.70, and dark 
S1.)5@4.80, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Buf- 


tsburgh.—Sales of rye flour were 
light, with prices practically unchanged 
last week. Quotations, Sept. 4: pure 
white, $5.75@6.25 bbl; medium, $5.50; 
dar , 83.75@ 4. 


LEAL 


ATM 





London, Eng., Aug. 18.—The actual 
consumers’ demand for both oatmeal and 
rolled oats is almost negligible, but Lon- 
don millers have reduced their prices 10s, 

nd it is considered that less than £15 


10s ton, ex-mill, would be accepted, The 
prices at which oats can be purchased in 
London may not warrant such a reduc- 
tion, but absence of trade, with reduced 
price from American and Canadian 


mills, may have tended to force their 
hands. If rumors are correct, American 
Shippers have made a smart reduction in 
their prices, as rolled oats have been of- 
fered, according to reliable information, 
at 35s 6d, c.if., while they are asking 
35s 3d for oatmeal. Some sales have 
been made at about these prices, in an- 
ticipation of an autumn demand, 
Belfast, Ireland, Aug. 17.—Prices for 
oatmeal have barely been maintained, in 
spite of the report that the oats crop 
of both America and Canada is light. 
Demand is slow. With the prospect of 
the Irish crop being very good and early, 
importers are not inclined to buy much 
ahead until they see what the ruling 
prices for the autumn are going to be. 
Prices for rolled oats seem to be very 


much on the same level for shipment 
during the next two or three months, 
those indicated being 36s@36s 6d per 


280 Ibs, ¢.i.f., Belfast and Dublin (in 
the latter case plus duty). Spot prices 
are maintained on the basis of about 37s, 
Gi.f., Belfast. Medium oatmeal is quot- 
ed at 85s@35s 6d, Belfast, for extended 
Shipment. On spot it is scarce, and im- 
_ rs are getting on the basis of 36s 
6d, cif, 


/oronto.—Demand is quiet, and prices 


Show no changes. Mills look for a re- 
Vival in business when cooler weather 
Comes. No sales for export are reported, 
a ills cannot meet the low prices be- 
Ing asked by United States mills. Cana- 
dian quotations are generally some shill- 
Ings out of line. Domestic quotations, 
Sept. 4: rolled oats $6.20@6.30 bbl in 


90-\l) jutes, mixed cars, delivered, with 
Wc off to jobbers; oatmeal in 98-lb jutes 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 


innipeg.—There is a small but steady 
export demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal, and domestic sales are normal for 
the time of year. Prices are stationary. 
Quotations, Sept. 4: rolled oats, in 80- 
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lb bags, $2.75, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are quiet, the market absorbing the light 
offerings at the firm price of $3.20 per 
90 lbs for rolled oats and $3.52 per 98 
Ibs for oatmeal. 

Chicago.—The oat products situation 
remains satisfactory. Domestic buyers 
are in the market daily, and there is 
also a good business being done abroad. 
Rolled oats were quoted, Sept. 4, at 
$2.25 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal $2.50 
per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Sept. 8 at $2.35 per 90 Ibs. 

Boston.—There is no change in the 
price of oatmeal, a good demand pre- 
vailing. Rolled was quoted on Sept. 4 
at $2.75, and cut and ground at $3.02, 
in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal supplies are 
moderate but ample, as trade is very 
quiet. Quotation, Sept. 4, $2.95@3.15 
per 90-lb sack for ground. 


WORLD CROP CONDITIONS 
REVIEWED BY DEPARTMENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Should present 
predictions be borne out, declares the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, “the total Eu- 
ropean wheat crop, aside from Russia, 
may be about 10 per cent below last 
year’s crop. 

“Reports of a German wheat crop 10 
to 20 per cent below last year are con- 
firmed by Dr. G. B. L. Arner, represen- 
tative of the foreign service of the de- 
partment, who is now in Europe. The 
quality in general is described as poor, 
and indications are that Germany will 
have to import considerable quantities of 
soft wheat, owing to the scarcity of do- 
mestic grain. 

“Stocks, augmented by July imports, 
are expected to be sufficient for milling 
purposes up to the middle of this month, 
when importing probably will be re- 
sumed on an extensive scale. Owing to 
the large quantity of bread grains con- 
sidered unfit for milling, imports of feed- 
ing grains are not expected to exceed 
usual quantities unless the potato crop 
is a failure, of which there appears to 
be a probability.” 

The third estimate of the grain crops 
of Hungary is slightly larger than the 
second one, according to a cable to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. The new estimate 
is as follows: wheat 68,967,000 bus, com- 
pared with the previous estimate of 67,- 
351,000; rye 30,392,000, compared with 
29,801,000; barley 22,505,000, compared 
with 22,322,000; oats 25,353,000, com- 
pared with 24,940,000. 

Private estimates of the Italian wheat 
crop place it at 191,000,000 bus, rather 
than the official 205,000,000. Last year 
the Italian official estimate was revised 
about the middle of September. Condi- 
tions of all cereal crops in the Nether- 
lands have deteriorated somewhat during 
August. Wheat, oats, and barley con- 
ditions were still above average, while 
rye condition was below average. In 
Siberia the cereal crops were slightly 
above average, according to a Russian 
report of Aug. 22, forwarded by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. 

Threshing results reported in Algeria 
indicate a deficient grain crop. The lat- 
est forecast, 30,000,000 bus, published in 
June, was slightly above the average for 
the previous four years, but below the 
1925 estimate. 

The Bureau of Economics states that 
“there is considerable variation in esti- 
mates for the wheat crop in Manchuria 
for 1926, but it appears from estimates 
available that North Manchuria will have 
an 80 to 90 per cent crop, and South 
Manchuria a 50 per cent one. It is an- 
ticipated that South Manchuria will be 
in the market for foreign flour and for 
Chinese milled flour from Shanghai. 

“The monsoon in India has been gen- 
erally favorable in the important wheat 
growing provinces, except the United 
Provinces, where it was rather light. 

“Argentina, after a week of cool weath- 
er, swung back again during the week 
ending Aug. 30 to above normal tem- 








peratures. It is feared that the high 
temperature prevalent during the season 
may be detrimental to the crops. The 
northern zone had a second week with- 
out rain, following an abnormally rainy 
season, while the southern zone, which 
has had about normal precipitation most 
of the season, experienced a second week 
of heavy rain. 

“Need for more rain is reported in the 
downs region of Australia, with other 
sections reporting conditions continuing 
favorable for the crops.” 


QUALITY OF MONTANA’S 
CROP ABOVE LAST YEAR 


Great Fatts, Monr.—Considering all 
factors denoting quality and condition, 
this year’s wheat crop in Montana is su- 
perior to that of last year, according to 
George H. Moran, chief inspector at the 
state grain inspection laboratory. The 
lower protein content this season is more 
than offset by “the superior quality of 
the wheat in other respects.” 

Mr. Moran’s statement follows: “The 
quality of the wheat is not uniform over 
the state. The winter wheat is badly 
affected by smut, the dockage amounting 
to as much as 12 per cent in some sam- 





ples. Carloads and samples having 3, 4 
and 5 per cent are numerous. Aside 
from smut, the quality of the winter 


wheat is very good. It is high in weight, 
many samples testing 62 and 63 Ibs bu. 
The range in protein is approximately 
from 10 to 15 per cent, with the average 
over 13. 

“There hardly has been a sufficient 
number of spring wheat samples tested 
to make a definite statement of the qual- 
ity of that crop, but from the informa- 
tion at hand it appears that the average 
protein content will be from 142 to 2 
per cent lower than last year. In 1925 
it was abnormally high, whereas this 
year it is about normal. The average 
this year will probably be about 14 per 
cent. The grain this year is of high 
test weight, whereas that of last year 
was low. The spring wheat is compara: 
tively free from smut, and most of it 
will grade No. 1 and No. 2, unless mois- 
ture affects it adversely. 

“There has been some damage done to 
the quality of the late threshed winter 
and early threshed spring wheat by rains, 
which increased the moisture content, but 
unless they continue the bulk of the crop 
will not be affected in this respect. 

“Apparently the highest protein wheat 
will come from the eastern portions of 
the state, from the territory between 
Great Falls and Havre, and east and 
west of Havre. The section from Great 
Falls to Shelby and west, as well as the 
Judith Basin, will average lower, and 
will not be as uniform in protein con- 
tent.” 


LARGE WINTER WHEAT 
ACREAGE TO BE SOWN 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—There will be a 
big increase in the acreage sown to win 
ter wheat in the Southwest this fall, J. 
F, Jarrell, head of the agricultural de- 
partment of the Santa Fé Railroad, an- 
nounced in his Sept. 1 report on condi- 
tions. 

“Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and the 
panhandle of ‘Texas, where more than 
one half of all the winter wheat of the 
United States is grown, will increase 
their wheat acreage 15 to 25 per cent, if 
weather conditions are favorable,’ the 
report says. “A large area of prairie 
was broken this year in the four states 
named, and virtually all of it will be 
planted to wheat.” 

In Missouri, an official survey just 
completed shows that the wheat acreage 
sown this fall will be increased 60 per 
cent over that of last year. 





Threshing Continues in Oregon 

PortLann, Orecon.—Threshing con 
tinues in Oregon, but was somewhat in 
terrupted by rain. Seeding of winter 
wheat and rye is under way in a few 
localities. Recent rains have put the soil 
in good condition for weeding summer 
fallow preparatory to seeding and for 
plowing. Corn is maturing rapidly. The 
rains have helped it in most places, but 
in the drier areas some is suffering for 
lack of irrigating water. 
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CANADIAN PROVINCES ARE 
IN NEED OF DRY WEATHER 


Wiyniree, Man.—Rains over practi- 
cally the whole of the western provinces 
again have delayed harvesting and thresh- 
ing. However, improved weather is in- 
dicated. Notwithstanding retarded har- 
vesting and possible deterioration on ac 
count of too much moisture, estimates of 


final wheat yield in western Canada 
again were higher last week. The new 
figures issued ranged from 325,000,000 


to 403,000,000 bus. Those most closely 
in ‘touch with conditions in the prairie 
provinces adhere to their opinion that a 
wheat crop of 350,000,000 to 375,000,000 
bus is likely to be harvested. Experts 
here point out that threshing already ac- 
complished indicates that both good and 
bad crops are turning out better than 
was expected, 

The report of the dominion bureau of 
statistics also bears out this statement. 
Some very high yields are reported for 
Manitoba, and in Saskatchewan the re- 
turns generally are proving better than 
previously anticipated. In Alberta the 
quality of grain will probably be reduced 
on account of the rain. Wheat cutting 
is approximately 80 per cent completed 
in Manitoba, and about 50 per cent in 
the other two provinces. Dry weather is 
needed everywhere, if western Canada’s 
big crop is to be harvested without loss. 


WHEAT REPORTED IN GOOD 
CONDITION IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Rainfall has 
been fairly general, and to some extent 
has interrupted threshing in the North- 
west. Probably two thirds of the crop 
has been threshed to. date, and accord 
ing to all reports the condition and qual 
ity of the grain are good. 

There is still considerable wheat in 
the shock, however, and further rains 
may lower the grade or otherwise dam 
age it. Some sprouting is reported. 


Department Reviews Crop Situation 

Wasnuineton, D, C.—Commenting on 
the agricultural situation, the United 
States Department of Agriculture says: 
“The winter wheat crop is made, and no 
small part of it already is marketed. 
In the wheat belt proper it is a fine crop. 
The country-wide average yield was 17.1 
bus per acre, the highest since 1914, and 
the grain is of splendid weight and qual 
ity. The winter wheat belt is blessed 
with what appears to be a season of 
prosperity. Spring wheat, on the other 
hand, is spotted and generally disap- 
pointing, due to the early drouth, 

“Corn prospects have improved with 
the recent rains, but will hardly make 
an average crop, even though frost holds 
off until late. Hay is a short crop, as a 
whole, and old stocks are light. Oats 
are about an average crop, but stocks of 
old oats on farms are unusually large.” 

Harvesting Is Delayed 

Toronto, Ont.—Harvesting in this 
province is still being delayed by un- 
favorable weather. While there were a 
few dry days last week, cut and uncut 
grain in the fields still is unfit to be 
handled, Farmers are doing what they 
can, but the work goes on slowly. Some 
districts are better than others. Reports 
of sprouting in the wheat are coming 
from parts where the grain still is in the 
fields. Pastures are luxuriant, and late 
crops are doing well. Large numbers of 
cattle are still on grass, and what the 
farmers are losing on their grain crops 
they are making up on others. In spite 
of the damage already done, it is prob- 
able there will be plenty of good wheat 
to keep local mills running, though prices 
for quality flour will not be as low as 
would have been the case with a good 
crop. 


Weather Varies 
AmsterpaAM, Hoitann, Aug. 16.—The 
weather is changeable, wet and dry pe- 
riods alternating. Unbroken dry weather 
is desired for harvesting. 


Farmers Prepare for New Crop 
NasuHviLye, ‘l'enn.—Tennessee farmers 
are busy preparing ground for wheat 
sowing. Heavy rains have made condi- 
tions more favorable than a year ago, 
when a severe drouth occurred, 
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I. C. C. HEARING POSTPONED 


Announcement Is Made of Suspension of 
Tariffs Involving Rate Reductions on 
Grain, Bags, Bagging, Etc. 


Wasurnorton, D. C., Sept. 7.— (Special 
Telegram)—The hearing by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the case 
of the Minneapolis Traffic Association 
against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway’s suspended grain tariffs 
to Duluth, which was to have been held 
in Minneapolis on Sept. 17, has been in- 
definitely postponed. 

Tariffs involving grain, issued by the 
Denver & Rio Grande and the Union 
Pacific Railroad, have been suspended 
until Dec. 30. 

Pending a hearing, tariffs involving 
reductions of rates on bags and bagging, 
etc., from eastern points to the Pacific 
Coast, have been suspended until Dec. 29. 


HRANSPORTATION j 


CORRECTION OF RATES TO 
CALIFORNIA IS ASKED 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—The correction of discrim- 
inatory rate relationship between wheat 
and flour from Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Missouri River milling 
points_to California is asked in a formal 
complaint filed, with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League early this week. The 
complaint states that the rate on wheat 
is 68c and that on flour 75c, for which 
difference it is alleged that no reason 
exists. A hearing at Kansas City is re- 
quested. 

Harvey E. YANTIs. 


Kentucky Suspends Truck Ruling 

Evansvitte, Inp.—William J. Fields, 
governor of Kentucky, has agreed to 
suspend the law of that state which de- 
mands that trucks from LIllinois, Ohio 
and Tennessee engaged in_ interstate 
commerce should bear a Kentucky 
license while in that state, until a su- 
preme court decision regarding its con- 
stitutionality shall be handed down. This 
decision came as a result of a conference 
held at Indianapolis last week, at which 
delegates from the various states con- 
cerned sought relief. 


New Pacific Operators 

Seattte, Wasu.—Swayne & Hoyt, 
Inc., San Francisco, and the Steel Steam- 
ship Line, Inc., New Orleans, on Sept. 
1, took over the business of the Pacific- 
Caribbean-Gulf Line, and will operate 
ships with fortnightly sailings between 
New Orleans, Mobile, Houston, and Pa- 
cific Coast ports. The Point Lobos, one 
of six ships acquired for this service, 
soon will clear from north Pacific Coast 
ports for Houston, Beaumont, Tampico, 
Mobile and New Orleans. 


Large Arrivals at Baltimore 
Battimore, Mp.—vVessel arrivals in 
August numbered 344, probably the rec- 
ord, while clearances were reported at 
287,—211 for foreign ports and 76 for 
coastal and intercoastal. 


Offerings Are Slack 

CieveLanp, Onto.—Grain for early 
loading is not being offered freely, and 
handy vessels which have been in the 
trade are reported as going without car- 
goes in other lines. Small carriers could 
not be placed at the Lake Michigan ports 
last week. Movement from the Head of 
the Lakes was light, and Canadian ships 
are waiting at Fort William. There has 
been some inquiry for future loading 
capacity in the Lake Superior trade, and 
Cleveland brokers last week were re- 
quested to line up tonnage for the last 
half of September and first half of Octo- 
ber. Rates were not named, but it was 
intimated that 4c bu might be paid for 
the October loading period. Very little 
tonnage has been booked ahead, and only 
Canadian ships have been chartered. 
Brokers report grain shippers very slow 
in bidding for tonnage. Two vessels 
were placed at Toledo last week to load 
grain for Montreal at 6%c. 

High winds and storms on the Great 
Lakes last week delayed transportation 
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and damaged several freighters. Marine 
men report some of the heaviest seas of 
the year on Lake Erie. 


Gale Handicaps Shipping 

Dututn, Minn.—Shipping was tied up 
by a severe gale that raged here last 
week end. A heavy rainfall, accompa- 
nied by high winds, made it difficult to 
shift boats around the harbor, and pre- 
vented much grain loading. Boats gen- 
erally rode at anchor, or tied up at 
docks. Few shippers were in the mar- 
ket for prompt loading, and line boats 
generally carried what business came 
out. Vesselmen intimate that no in- 
crease is anticipated in the next two 
weeks. The rate on wheat to Buffalo 
continues at 3@3%4c bu on prompt load- 
ings. Vessel owners are asking 4c on 
October loadings. Shippers regard the 
rate as too high. However, should east- 
ern demand show any urgency, condi- 
tions may change. 


No Rush in Chartering 
Toronto, Ont.—Vessel owners state 
that so far there has been no rush to 
charter grain space for the earlier days 
of the new crop movement from Fort 
William. Last half of September and 
early October is wanted at around 4c bu. 


Low Barge Line Rates 

Minneapoiis, Minn.—A _ barge line 
rate on grain and its products for ex- 
port from Minneapolis, 1512c below the 
present lake-and-rail rate from _ the 
Northwest to New York, is to be estab- 
lished next spring by the Upper Missis- 
sippi Barge Line Corporation, it has 
been announced. Rates on grain from 
the Southwest to Minneapolis also will 
be lowered. 


New Orleans Petition Fails 

New Orveans, La.—-Belief that the 
decision in Washington, Sept. 1, in which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
nied the petition of the New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau for postponement 
of the effective date of its order of June 
24, 1925, imposing higher rates through 
New Orleans than through Galveston on 
grain for export, will kill this port’s 
chances for its share of the crop move- 
ment was expressed by railroad rate men 
and joint committee members today. 

The action of the Commission does not, 
however, mean that New Orleans may 
not win its fight in the Galveston rate 
case this fall. It does indicate that it 
will be too late to do anything further 
before the movement of the midwestern 
grain crops is accomplished. There is 
grain moving through New Orleans, but 
not in quantities comparable to that han- 
dled at this time of the year before the 
Commission took steps to route the move- 
ment through the Texas port by so 
changing the rates as to handicap New 
Orleans. 





REVILING THE BOSS 
Because the New York supreme court, 
appellate division, found that an em- 
ployee of a corporation had been guilty 
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of such misconduct as to justify his dis- 
charge before expiration of a period for 
which he had been employed, judgment 
in his favor for $23,111 damages on ac- 
count of such discharge was set aside. 

If plaintiff in this case—Speiden vs. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. (215 N. Y. Supp. 
515)—was actually guilty of the things 
attributed to him by the court it would 
seem that he was at least impolite to his 
superior officer and customers of the 
company. The findings are: “He refused 
and neglected to obey orders. In the 
presence of co-employees he turned the 
picture of the president of the company 
to the wall, saying that he did not want 
to look at his ‘mug.’ He refused to sit 
in the office, if the picture remained on 
the wall. He referred to the president 


as a thief, scoundrel, kaiser, liar, snake 
in the grass, skunk, hog, pirate, and said 
that he hoped to see the day when his 
children would be begging for bread, 
‘ He was rude re brutal to cus- 
tomers; when asked for quotations, he 
told them to go to hell and get them.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


HEADS TAYLOR MADE CO. 

Charles E. Taylor, El Dorado, Ark., 
has been elected president and general 
manager of the recently incorporated 
Taylor Made Flour Co., Inc., of that 
place. The capital stock is $100,000, and 
it will engage in the manufacture of 
flour and the general milling business, 
L. H. McKinney is vice president, T. D. 
Greenhaw secretary, and W. H. Hanna 
treasurer. 











Common (auses of Gire in Glour Wills and 
Grain G&levators and ouggestions 
for Their Prevention 


By H. (. Ree,-Assistant PManager of the Mutual 
Cfire Prevention Bureau 








ITUMINOUS coal is very subject 
B to spontaneous combustion under 
certain conditions. We offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions for safety in storing 
it. Each case should be considered and 
treated separately, but the following are 
the general suggestions: 
SPONTANEOUS 1. Store coal, if pos- 


COMBUSTION | sible, well away from the 
IN COAL main buildings of the 
plant. Avoid piling it 


against frame buildings. The storage 
ground selected should not be of marshy 
nature or subject to excessive drainage 
from other sources. Avoid the admission 
of air to the interior of the pile through 
interstices around foreign objects such as 
timbers or irregular brick work, or 
through porous bottoms such as cinders. 

2. Do not store near external sources 
of heat even though the heat transmitted 
be only moderate. 

3. The height of the piles should be 
limited to 12 ft, with a maximum of 
15 ft for exceptional conditions. 

4. The coal should be piled so that the 
lump and fine are as evenly distributed 
as possible. If the lump is allowed to 
roll down from the peak it will form air 
pockets at the bottom of the pile, where 
gas is apt to form. 

In coal with a tendency toward heat- 
ing the temperature rises are compara- 
tively gradual and if detected in time 
complete combustion may be prevented 
by rehandling. If the ignition point is 
reached, a fire may burn for a consider- 
able time in the interior of the pile be- 
fore it becomes apparent from the out- 





Loading Flour at New Orleans 


side. For the detection and prevention 
of fire, the installation of hollow iron 
pipes staggered every 30 ft through the 
pile, driven within a foot or so of the 
bottom, will permit the lowering of a 
thermometer. These pipes should be 
pointed and closed at the bottom to 
facilitate their installation and_ they 
should be provided with a stopper for 
the opening at the top to prevent the 
admission of air. 

In 1915 the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
laid in at about 20 different stations a 
supply of 1,500,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. In over a year not a single loss 
from spontaneous combustion was ex- 
perienced, believed to be attributable in a 
large measure to the adoption of certain 
precautions, the principal ones being out- 
lined above. 

Where pipes are installed it is good 
practice to take temperature readings 
three times a week during the warmer 
months and once or twice a month dur- 
ing the winter. In the Pennsylvania re- 
port it states that readings were taken 
daily at several points where the coal 
was stored near shop plants. The charts 
for these daily readings for nine months 
show many interesting facts. For in- 
stance, in one pile of coal where the read- 
ings in 19 of the pipes were almost iden- 
tical, in three of the pipes in the same 
pile the temperature showed an average 
excess of 20 degrees over that in other 
pipes. This is believed to have been due 
to marshy ground under that portion of 
the pile in which the three pipes were 
located. At another storage point where 
the temperature averaged about 40 de- 
grees in 27 of the pipes, at one pipe in 
the pile a temperature of almost 50 de- 
grees above the average was recorded, 
with a maximum of 112 degrees. This 
condition was thought to be caused by a 
collection of gases in a pocket formed 
by large lumps of coal. The maximum 
temperature allowed was 150 degrees, or 
if the temperature remained constant at 
an unusually high point, instructions were 
issued to rehandle the coal. Once re- 
handled, coal seldom heats spontaneously 
again, although there are cases when it 
has done so. 





Food for Hungry 
Wheat Lands 


(Continued from page 964.) 

at least some materials now adequately 
provided from byproducts and _ other 
sources. Even our shoes might cost 
somewhat more except for the readiness 
of the fertilizer industry to convert 
waste leathers into forms of nitrogen 
valuable for plant food.” 

Still another phase of this economic 
consideration is the interdependence of 
transportation and the fertilizer indus‘ry. 
Mr. Brand estimates that raw and {fin- 
ished fertilizer products and the other 
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materials required by the fertilizer in- 
dustry call for the annual use of between 
800,000 and 1,000,000 freight cars. The 
annual revenue paid into the tills of both 
rail and water carriers by the fertilizer 
industry each year is estimated at be- 
tween $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 

Travelers in China have been wont to 
complain of the olfactory evidence that 
no night soil was permitted to go to 
waste, but was carefully conserved for 
fertilizing the crops. Some of these ob- 
servers have been inspired with indigna- 
tion at the thought of the vast waste of 
scientific America in this respect. The 
soundness of the Chinese custom at last 
has been recognized by the wasteful 
West, although the motive has _ been 
largely one of sanitation rather than 
conservation of valuable fertilizing sub- 
stances. Milwaukee has constructed a 
great sewage utilization plant. Chicago, 
Indianapolis and other cities have begun 
similar projects. The sewage waters, 
under these systems, are concentrated 
and the fertilizer elements removed. 
There also is a definite tendency among 
American municipalities to abandon the 
was‘eful custom of destroying their 
garage. Many cities are beginning to 
find ways of utilizing it, particularly in 
the manufacture of so-called garbage 
tankage, which is used in fertilizer 
manufacture. 

As to this country’s natural fertilizer 
resources, they are particularly rich, for- 
tun:tely, in the item of phosphorus, 
which is not generally the result of by- 
product processes, though in the case of 
basi: slag it may be. In the copper 
sme\ting industry the sulphuric acid es- 
sential to treating phosphate rock is a 
byproduct collected in self-defense. Acid 
phosphate is the basis of most of the 
chemical fertilizer used. The most im- 
portant phosphate deposits now being 
worked are in Florida, Tennessee and 
South Carolina. There also are great de- 
posits in the western states, and the 
country’s supply, on the whole, is deemed 
inexhaustible. 

The distribution of American deposits 
of phosphate, as given by Dr. Voskuil, is 
as follows: Florida, 227,000,000 tons; 
Tennessee, 88,000,000; South Carolina, 
1,000,000; Kentucky, 20,000,000; Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 5,367,- 
000,000; total, 5,703,000,000. 

As for the phosphate deposits of the 
world as a whole, they may be classified 
into three large groups, the North Amer- 
ican reserves, the North African beds, 
and the deposits of high grade phosphate 
rock on the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
There are scattered deposits of minor 
importance in Russia, Siberia, France 
and Egypt, and also a source of phos- 
phoric acid in the slag of the basic 
bessemer steel furnaces in the iron pro- 
ducing countries of England and Ger- 
many. 

A survey of the phosphate industry 
today, writes Dr. Voskuil, shows that it 
is a local industry. “Mining of the ma- 
terial is confined to the areas near water 
transportation or in the center of areas 
of consumption. Transportation of the 
prepared material is over shorter dis- 
tances than the raw rock out of which 
the finished product is made, due to the 
higher transportation costs of the latter. 
The costs and difficulties attending the 
transportation of the fertilizer materials 
as now manufactured have served to 
confine the industry to the eastern and 
Scutheastern states. 

“At the present time approximately 85 
per cent of the rock is mined in Florida 
in close proximity to water transporta- 
tion, and used in the states bordering 
the Atlantic Ocean. Yet these south- 
eastern states contain but a small pro- 
pertion of the total phosphate reserves 
of the United States. At leastt94 per 
cent of the known reserves are in the 
western states. That production will de- 
cline and eventually cease in the eastern 
States is evident. South Carolina produc- 
tion has decreased from 450,000 tons in 
1894 io 44,000 in 1920, and in 1921 ceased 
altogether. Tennessee has been produc- 
ing more than 400,000 tons since 1916, 
but its reserve is relatively small and 
its cecline is but a question of time. 
Florida still has large reserves, although 
its richest and most available deposits 
have been extensively removed. With the 
decline of the eastern fields will come 
the cessation of exports.” 
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NOTHING'S IMPOSSIBLE 


Sam was an old southern darky whose 
amiability would never permit him to 
acknowledge a thing could not be done, 
even though he was utterly at a loss as 
to procedure. He was called by a tenant 
in the flat where he was janitor to ex- 
amine a leaky pipe. “Now, I could find 
that leak,” he said, scratching a _be- 
wildered head, then added in a burst of 
inspiration, “ef I could jest locate it.”— 
Indianapolis News. 

* * 

Sergeant (angrily): “Button up that 
coat !” 

Married Recruit (absent-mindedly): 
“Yes, my dear.”—Answers. 


* * 


Here is a good laugh on the commuter. 
Little Hubert Parks was on the ferry 
with his mother. Suddenly he nudged 
her, and pointing to a lady who sat near 
by, inquired, “Who’s that, mumsey?” 
“Why, that is a Sister of Charity, dear,” 
replied the clever housewife. “Which 
one, mumsey, Faith or Hope?” shot back 
Hubert. This filthy little wise-cracker 
got what he deserved.—Judge. 


* am 


Her Father: “But you admit that you 
play often at Monte Carlo.” 

Her Suitor: “Yes, sir, and I make a 
good deal of money at it.” 

“I can hardly believe it. 
you play—roulette?” 

“No, sir, the saxophone !”—Passing 
Show. 


What do 


* * 


THEY BOTH WON 

Two Scotchmen entered a contest to 

determine who could stay under water 

the longest. The bet was half a crown. 
Both were drowned.—Bagology. 


* ~ 


CLEVER SELLING 

Clerk: “Here is a remarkable utensil— 
a can opener, a pan lifter and tack pull- 
er, all in one.” 

Customer: “But suppose I want the 
girl to open a can of soup and my hus- 
band to pull some tacks, while I lift the 
pans on the stove?” 

Clerk: “Very easy. All you have to 
do is to buy three—anything else?”— 
Good Hardware. 

* * 

A trade journal says the best method 
of breaking in a brier pipe is to fill the 
bowl with an equal mixture of whisky 
and brown sugar. For the benefit of 
those who don’t know where to get the 
brown sugar we suggest any grocery 
store—Judge. 


* * 


A western chain store advertised as 
follows: “Apples, oranges, imported 
nuts, fruit cake. Come in now and avoid 
the rush. The early bird gets the worm.” 
—The Progressive Grocer. 

a * 


He had ordered some chicken soup in 
a restaurant, and having tasted it, said 
to the waiter: 

“What is this you have brought me?” 

“*Deed, sah, dat’s chicken soup,” was 
the reply. ° 

“Well, there is no chicken in it.” 

“No, sah; dere ain’t no dog in dog 
biscuits, either."—Maple Leaflet. 


* * 


Professor: “Your form is terrible— 
you don’t keep your knees in place— 
your wrists are weak—you don’t use your 
eyes, and your shoulders droop when 
‘ou—” 

Pupil: “Sir! Pll have you know I won 
a beauty contest last week.”—Judge. 


- 


MILLER 


Patient: “After I take this gas, how 
long will it be before I know anything?” 

Dentist: “How long since you took gas 
before ?”’—Life. 


“Shut off dot radio, Izzy.” 

“But, papa, it’s a swell piano solo.” 

“Eggsactly. Dun’t be wasteful. Oser 
tune in on a full orchestra or toin it off!” 
—Life. 


” o 


HUNTING, ALL RIGHT 


Two Negro women met on the street. 
“Land sakes, Opal,” said one, “why such 
elegant finery on? You look like you 
mought be huntin’ fo’ a husban’.” 

“T am, Lilly, I am.” 

“Why, I thought you was married to 
that Rastus Brown.” 

“I am; that’s the one I’m hunting for.” 
—Zif’’s Magazine. 

. 


* 
HE KNEW 


Dinner was over, the women had re- 
tired to the drawing room, and the men, 
over coffee and cigars, were talking of 
love. Suddenly the host exclaimed: 

“Well, I tell you this. I have kissed 
the South Sea island maiden; I have 
kissed the dainty Japanese maiden; I 
have kissed the girls of Spain and of 
France, but I tell you truthfully, to kiss 
my wife is best of all.” 

Then a young man across the table 
called out: 

“You're right there !”—Tit-Bits. 


a . 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Father: “Are you sure you can give 
my daughter the luxuries to which she 
has been accustomed?” 

Suitor: “I ought to—I’m the one who 
accustomed her to them.”—Life. 

7 om 


“*Ad a drink lately, Bill?” 

“Not fer years.” 

“*Ow long?” 

“Well, must be all of ’alf a’ ’our.”— 
Bulletin (Sydney). 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


Strong, well established milling or- 
ganization has two good territories 
the right kind of 
money; 


open in which 


men can make some real 
only energetic salesmen with good 
sales records will be considered, and 
applicants must give complete de- 
tails in first letter. These are ex- 
ceptional openings that will bear 
close investigation by the best men 
in the trade. All applications 
treated confidentially. Our sales- 
are aware of this advertise- 
ment. Address 839, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


men 
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WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER FOR 
flour mill and elevator for Ohio; give ref- 
erence and salary expected. Address 808, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Indiana Representative 
for 
Mixed Feed Line 


We want an experienced feed sales- 
man who has a trade following in 
Indiana among feed dealers, feed- 
ers, poultrymen and dairymen. 
Kindly give us full particulars 
about yourself in first letter. 

Give us age, past experience, 
whether married or single, and 
trade following; we will pay salary, 
traveling expense and liberal bonus 
to the right man; an opportunity 
for permanent connection with an 
aggressive mill. Write 

O. J. Meredith, Sales Manager 

MacX Feed Milling Co., 
Clinton, Iowa 





A HIGH GRADE WHEAT MILL 


has opening in its sales organization 
for real business getters in eastern 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh and west- 
ern Pennsylvania; would consider 
salary, commission or both; all ap- 
Plications will be treated as confi- 
dential. Address 837, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


If you have a following in either 
northern Illinois or western Penn- 
sylvania, and a good record of past 
performance, we would like to hear 
from you. Answers treated in strict 
confidence. Address 840, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FEED EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Want man for position of Assistant 


Sales Manager immediately by 
established firm selling advertised 
brand of feed. Must have good 
record in sales work. Good salary 
for right man. Give references 
and state salary wanted. Address 


825, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SALESMAN FOR SOUTHERN 
HALF OF OHIO 


Terminal mill grinding high quality 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour wants 
capable flour salesman for southern 
half of Ohio and river towns. In- 
terested in salesman with successful 
sales record and personal acquaint- 
ance with bakers and jobbers in 
territory. Give full information first 
letter, with references from trade 
and former employers. Address 
Box 995, 
care Northwestern Miller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILLER OF LONG EXPERIENCE WISHES 
position; can come on short notice; am 
also a good millwright and can keep mill 
in good repair; references furnished. Ad- 
dress John W. Mohr, 633 Chestnut St., 
Burlington, Wis. 





HEAD MILLER IN EITHER HARD OR 
soft wheat mill; will operate to produce 
a flour of high quality and good yield, 
and keep mill in Al condition; excellent 
references furnished. Address 829, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(OUNTINUKL) 








EXPERIENCED BAG SALESMAN SEEKS 
connection with a reliable manufacturer, 
or would enter any other selling field if 
proposition is inviting; am familiar with 
trade in middie West; references. Ad- 
dress $41, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman would like position about Oct. 
1; prefer Indiana, Ohio or Pennsylvania 
territory, but will go anywhere; small sal- 
ary and commission; references or bond. 
Address 1091, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPORT MANAGER, AT PRESENT EM- 
ployed with hard winter wheat mill, 
linguist, widely traveled, desires perma- 
nent’ connection, preferably with Wash- 
ington or Oregon mill; first class refer- 
ences. Address 1092, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced with established trade in Penn- 
sylvania, desires position with only an 
Al spring or winter mill making quality 
flour; can qualify in any requirement and 
furnish reference and bond. Reply, “E,”’ 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 8St., 
New York City. 





WANTED — PERMANENT CONNECTION 
with a northwestern mill in laboratory or 
office, by a dependable young man of 
good character and not afraid of work; 
have had general office and accounting 
experience in a mill office; am well edu- 
cated, university training in chemistry and 
biology, also understand traffic work. Ad- 
dress 830, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MY SERVICES AVAILABLE SEPT. 15 TO 
progressive mill seeking representative; 
have had 12 years’ experience selling hard 
and soft wheat flour in the southern 
states to jobbing car lot and bakery trade; 
also experience in introductory work; can 
furnish satisfactory references at the 
proper time, including former employers. 
Address 1089, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SALESMAN HAVING MORE 
than 10 years’ acquaintance with the en- 
tire baking industry of Cleveland, Ohio, 
wishes to represent a mill that is milling 
a first class flour for the baking trade; 
willing to work on any reasonable plan; 
can show a record of less than $200 lost 
in bad accounts during past nine years 
with firm from which I retired Sept. 1. 
Address 6815 Longfellow Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohlo. 


‘LOUR 





SALESMAN WITH SEVEN YEARS’ FLOUR 
experience, past two years engaged in 
other line of business, is desirous of get- 
ting back into the flour game; will enter- 
tain proposition of first class mill enjoy- 
ing reputation for quality products; sal- 
ary, expense and bonus basis; prefer 
northeastern Pennsylvania and northern 
New York territory; proven record of 
sales ability from past employers. Ad- 
dress “Salesman,” 2820 Brood Avenue, Al- 
toona, Pa. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er, any size mill from 1,000 to 10,000 bbls; 
I am fully capable to handle any size 
mill, either hard or soft wheat or blends, 
also cereals; have held superintendent's 
positions in large mills and I can furnish 
the best of references as regards ability 
and character; mills in my charge pro- 
duce quality flour and close yields; not 
only good flour, but better flour; can come 
on two weeks’ notice or sooner. Go any- 
where. Address 838, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

EXECUTIVE AVAIL ABLI E — RELIABLE, 
energetic, settled married man of 38 avail- 
able Oct. 1 to manage a southwestern 
hard wheat mill, 600- to 1,000-bbl ca- 
pacity, or would consider assistant larger 
plant; 10 years’ experience two mills, 
2,000 and 3,000 capacities; thoroughly ex- 
perienced grain qualities, buying and ele- 
vator operation—a rate and transit au- 
thority—sales experience and possess ex- 
ecutive ability; practically every Texas 
mill manager my reference. Address 814, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED 
FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 


Complete for 400 to 800 bbls ca- 
pacity; must be in extra good con- 
dition. Address 836, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 














CONSULT A SPECIALIST 


buy a flour mill, 
or SELL any 


If you wish to 
elevator or bakery, 
of above 

Ask (William B.) Burns, 


St. Louis 
308 Merchants Exchange 


Kansas City 
656 Board of Trade 


FOR SALE—ONE PAIR HIGH ROLLER 

mill, new reel, elevator, mixer, pulleys, 

beltings; cost $1,800, will sell for 

. KF. W. Nothaft, 2726 Pleasant Ave., 
Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ALL THE MACHINERY AND 
equipment of a 200-bbl flour mili; ma- 
chinery is all in excellent condition; mill 
has been purchased by university for 
other purpose and any reasonable offer 
for the machinery and equipment will be 
accepted. Address Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


WELLs-DickEY COMPANY 


Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 








Commercializing Discoveries in Animal 
Nutrition By Suexman T. Epwarps 


Everyone interested in the Higher Science 
of Animal Feeding should own acopy of this 
new book, Sent postpaid for $1. Mail your 
order today. 8.T. Epwarps & Co., Dept. 16, 
110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 














Grain 


sip Cleaners 


Richmond Mfg.Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











BUREAU Om pron ty 
NNEAPOLIS 





Riverside Code EXE ARITER 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 
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If your flour is 
well-packed in 


Raymond Rope 
Paper Bags 


the housewife is 
sure to be satisfied. 





SALES OFFICES 
Minneapolis 


Kansas City 
Boston 


The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 
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September 8, 16 
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proof 


IDWAY Electric 
Engraving Co., 
the largest and 


most photo 
engraving plant in the 
Northwest. Art depart- 
ment, commercial and 
portrait studio. Our ex 
clusive electrolytic etch 
ing process enables us 
deliver the 


complete 


alone to 
highest standard print- 
ing plates, both color 
and black and white 
Quality and service ab- 
solutely guaranteed. 


MIDWAY ELECTRIC ENGRAVING CO. 


1931 University Avenue ST. PAUL, MINN. 
























